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A summative evaluation of the instructional 
television series "Reading for a Reason" was conducted during the 
spring of 1982 as part of the premier showing of the series over the 
Wisconsin Educational Television Network. The series consisted of 
'eight programs designed to teach skills for content area reading to 
seventh and eighth grade students. Each program presented skills and 
techniques that could be used to get meaning and retain information 
from "reading textbooks and other expository materials. The study 
involved over 1,300 students who were given a pretest and posttest, 
and over 60 teachers who completed questionnaires or supplied 
supplementary information. A version of the Solomon Four Group Design 
was used because this design makes' it possible. to determine the « 
effects of testing. The tests were composed of—three parts—a reading 
style invento^ry, a comprehension test of the TV series elements, and 
a reading comprehension test. Findings from the evaluation show that 
' (1) students at grade 7 who had used the series reported using 

techniques that were conducive to effective reading more frequently 
ffian did the control group; (2) students at both grade levels learned 
statistically more about specific skills presented in the program 
than did the control group; and (3) talcing into consideration the 
pretest scores, students in grade 7 who used the series scored 
significantly higher on the main idea reading scale. Teachers on the 
whole reported being satisfied with the sjeries and gave the series 
and its manual a positive overall rating. (HOD) 
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^ SUMMARY 



READING FOR A REASON is an instructional television series of eighC program3 
designed toj teach skills for content area reading to seventh- and eighth-grade 
students. Each program presents skills and techniques that can be used to. get 
meaning and retain infprmation from reading^, textbooks and other expository 



materials. 
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The summative evaluation of the series was conducted during the Spring of 1982 
as a part of the premiere showing of the series over the Wisconsin Educational 
Television Network. Reading teachers and specialists at the middle school and 
junior high level were given the opportunity to participate in a teacher reviewof 
the series. A random sample of the 160 teachers who agreed to participate in this 
review by March 5 were selected to have students tested as part of the evaluation. 
A version of the Solomon Group Four experimental design was used. In this design, 
one experimental and one contrpl group were given both a pretest and posttest, and 
one experimental and one control group were only given a posttest. In addition to 
student tests, teachers were asked to complete a questionnaire' on the series and 
questions on each of the programs.' The participants in the study included over 
1,300 students who were tested— approximately 400 grade 7 experimental, 400 grade 
experimental, 290 grade 7 control, and 200 grade's control. Over 60 teachers 
completed questionnaires. The tests administered wefe composed of three parts— a 
Heading Style Inventory (16 items), a Comprehension of Series Elements {10 items), 
and Reading Scales (13 items pretest ^and 21 items posttest). 

Based ort results from the reading scales which were also used as part of the 
1980 state pupil assessment) the students in the study were^compar able in reading 
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students learned more., about skills for content area re'ading. Students, 
particularly at grade 7, who had used the series reported using techniques more 
frequently that were conducive to effective reading than did the control group. 
Students at both grade levels learned statistically more abbut specific skills 
presented in the programs than did the control g"roup. Grade 7 students who used 
the series scored significantly higher on the Main Idea Reading Scale than did the 
control students after taking into consideration the pretest scores. Teachers were 
satisfied with the series, with approximately two-thirds of the teachers giving the 
series and manual a positive overall rating. Teachers felt the technical quality 
was high and that , the content adequately covered -the major skills in content area 
reading. Teache/s commented that the series contained important information not 
easily available from other resources. In'certain situations th^ appeared to be 
the result of the local situation and not gener alizable to the series as a whole, 
students .did not attend well to the program or>id not relate well to the 
characters. The mode time spent on activities related to the series was 45 minutes 
per program. 
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] INTRODUCTION 



READING 



FOR A REASON is an instructional series of eight 15-ininute programs for 



students in gra«?es 7 and 8. The series is designed to help students become more 
effectivB^readers of textbooks. Main points of the series ar^e that most readiAg 
material is presented in two basic forms--narrative> and expository— and that reading 
expository material is Important*^ often can "be more demanding than reading 
narrative-material. Each, program is devoted to ideas telated to reading e^^pository 
material. (See Appendix A for listing of objectives.) Program 1 presents the 

i. 

difference between expository and narrative reading and serves ^as an introduction 
to the series. The next six programs discuss having a purpose when reading; the ^ 
organizatiop^f textbooks; skills needed to" get meaning from 3 textbook; knowing 
what is inferred by the author ;4act contrasted with opinion and bias; and 
strategies to help rCi^Jl^r what is read. The eighth program r.eviews- material 
presented in the other programs and how the skills used for reading in one cbntent 
area can. be ttansferred to other content areas. 

The prime force for producing the series came from teachers. and reading 
^specialists who identified . reading at grades 7 and 8 and, in particular,- content- • 
area reading as a cu-rriculum area having a real need for additional instructional 
resources. Junior high school reading was one of the most frequent areas mentioned 
by teachers 'responding to the triennial needs assessment survey admi'nist;ered to all 
teachers in Wisconsin during the 1978-79 school year. A content area advisory 
committee composed of reading specialists, teachers, university reading edu(^ators, 
and Department of Public Instruction supervisors guided the refinement of the^ ^ 
content and" its specifications. With the help of the committee, a survey was 
d'esTgn^ and 'then^'s a TaHdom iam'p^^^^^ 151 severitft- and eigtith-grade teacHefS 

in Wisconsin. The results of this survey reconfirmed the need for reading 
education at grades 7 an^^and showed' that the suggested topic for the series 
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given by the most teachers was reading for comprehension and for content. Based on 
.information from the survey, the advisory committee designated content area reading 
as the^ main focus of the series, identified the goals for the series, and specified 
the program objectives. A report of the results of the content advisory committee 
was written June 1980*. 

The production of. the series involved the interaction ot reading educators 
with television production. 'prof essionals. Doug Vance, a reading consviltant for a 
Madison high schpol apd president of the Wisconsin Reading Association, served is 
content consultant by* preparing the content outline for each program and reviewing* 
scripts. * The University of Wiscons.in-Green Bay Center for Television Production 
had the responsibility of .writing the scripts and producing the programs. Larry 
Long from the Cehter was the writer and director of the series. Thomas De Rose, ^ 
manager of program development for the Educational Communications Board, coordinated 
the overall project. .iThe teach^'s n^anual^was written by Kafherine Kasten and Nancy 
S. Haugen whose backgrounds and experience include reading educati*)n and writing. 

A pilot pro-am for the series was completed in January 1981. The formative 
evaluation of the program involved 16 middle or junior high schools, including at 
least one from each of^ the seven Wisconsin ITV vj(;ewin</' regions. Nearly 900 seventh 
and eight graders participat«K5 in the evaluation. The results of the evaluation of 
the pilot program guided and provided inpot intb the writing and production of the 
eight programs of the series. -The production of these programs beg.an in the Summer' 
pf 1981 and were completed in time for* the airing of the first program over the 
Wisconsin ETV network on March 23, 1982. 

As a part of the premiere airing of the series over the network, teachers in 
. tte .s..taLe w.ere..giv.m..an ,QPPQr„tu.nit^^ th^^s.^jcies and proyide^ suggestions for 



♦Thomas De Rose. "The Reading Series: A report on the results of the content 
advisory committee meetings." (Madison, Wis.: Educational Communications Board, 
June 19, 1980.) 
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^the improvement of programs and the refinement of lessons in tt\e teacher's manual, 
Thi9 teacher review was conducted with the expectations of using teacher feedback 
to primarily fine tune the' written lessons and, only if an acute problem occurred^ 
to make changes in programs. In February 1982, over 800 teachers and reading 
specialists were sent a brochure describing the series and explaining the teacher 
review process. Teachers could indicate their wish to participate in the review by 
returning a form included as a part of the brochure. By th^ closing date of March 
5r approximately 160 teachers had expressed their wish to participate. In addition, 
nearly 200 more teachers returned forms after the closing date. Te^^hers wishing 
to participate in the ^revi^ were sent an interim teacher's manual which included a 
questionnaire after each lesson. This .questionnaire asked teachers to give their 
reaction to the program as well as that of their students. Thus, teachers had 
input in the series beginning with the identification of' the need for a reading 
serines for grades 7 and '8, continuing with their help -in the specifications of the 
content and formative evaluation of the pilot program, and following through with 
their review of the completed prodiict for fine tuning the sepies and its supporting 
materials. 

] ^ '■ ' .■ :r\. 

A fewl^achers received some in-service on the series, but these were mainly 
isolated cases. The regional service unit (RSU) utilization consultants were given 
a workshop on the series qn February 4, 1982, to provide them with material arid 
activities to be used for teacher in-service workshops. Only a few in-services 
were conducted by the RSUs prior to the airing of the series. In addition, 
presentations were made by Educational Communications Board (ECB) staff at two 
state conferences — the Governor's Conference on Basic Skills iri December 1982 and 

the Wisconsin State Reading Association Annual Meeting on March l^r 1982*- It can 

be assumed that most of the teachers using the series the first airing had not 
received any special in-service. 



PURPOSE 



The purpose of th^valuation was to assess student outcomes that were the 
result of the series and teachers' opinions of the series. Included as possible 
outcomes were change in attitudes toward reading expository material and other 
reading habits, learning of specifiic content ^>resented in the prograias, and 
improvement in reading skills,. Because of the relatively short period of time 

> 

(eigh^ weeks) that the series- will be used compared with the years students have 
had to d.evelop reading skills, .the main outcomes were anticipated to be in t^e 
change of-attitud^ - and th,e' learning of specific content presented in the 
programs. Because the teache'^s are the gatekeepers of the use of the series in the 
classroom, a part of the evaluation was devoted to assessing teachers' opinions of 
production features, content, student outcomes, and .utility of the series. The 
more value teachers see in the series/ the more chances the series will be used. 
The evaluation was designed to assess outcomes that are the result of using the 
series and not outcomes attributed' to indixi-idual programs. 
The evaluation was designed to answer the questions: 

1. What are the attitudes of teachers and students toward the series? 

i: ■ What 'are student outcomes that are the^esult of using the series in" the 
areas of attitudes toward reading expository material and other reading 
habits, specific content of ^he series, and reading' skills?. 

j. HOW do teachers use the series and activities thaft are included in thev 



teacher's manual? 
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DESIGN 



A modified Solomon Four Group Design was used fop the testing oE students. 
This design employs four groups—one group using . the series was pretested and 
posttested^one group^using the series was only posttested; one control group was 
pretested and posttested; and one control group was only posttested. The value of 
this design is that main effects of testing and the interaction of testing and the 
series are determinable, which increases the gener aliz^bility of the results*. 
Theoretically, all- groups shoul^ be randomly selected. In this ca^, only the 
experimental grai/^s^ere. 

The sample of teachers and their Classes that composed the two experimental 
groups were randomly selected from the first 160 teachers who agreed to participate 

in the teacher review. Each teacher, wher asked to* have students tested, was also 

\ 

asked if there would be classes not using tl-e series from that school that could be 
used as control classes. When possible, a control class was selected to match a 
class using the series. In aflpHjcases, this was impossible since a remedial 

ad ing class was using the series and the only available class for control was an 



English class with average- to 



above-grade level students. The final sample 
included 63 classes of students— 30 grade seven,^ 31 grade eight, and two hi^li 
school remedial reading classes containing students in grades 9 through 11. Table 
1 shows how these classes were distributed among the experimental and control 
groups. The sample included classes with a range in reading abilities. Some 
.classes were devoted to helping students who were reading below ^rade level, in 
some cases reading at the grade 3 or 4 level. Some of the classes were reading or 



♦Donald T. Campbell and J.C. Stanley, Experiment al and Quasi-experimental designs 
for research. {Chicago: Rand McNally College Publishing Company, 1973), p. 25. 
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English classes- which Contained students with a range in reading abilities. Some 
classes were composed of students primarily reading above grade level. As a result 
of thia range in abiUty and being restricted in arranging control classes at 
schools with expe/imental classes, the match between the experimental group and 
control group at a grade level was not as close as desired. For grade 7 
pretest-post^ese groups/ the control classes included a greater proportion of lower 
ability classes. For grade 8 pretest-posttest groups, the exper^entar classes 
included a greater proportion of lower ability classes. 



Table 1 * 
Number of Classes by Experimental and Control Groups and by Grade 



Group . 




Grade 




Total 


7 


8 


9,11 




Pretest-posttest experimental 
Pretest-posttest control 
Posttest only Experimental 
Posttest only control 


9 
4 
9 
8 


10 
4 

11 
5 


2 t 


21 
8 
20 
13 



The evaluation included students^ from schools in most regions of the state and 
with a range of demographic cHar^acter istics. At least one school which had 
students participating was located in each of the six regional service units. The 
regions with the largest Inimber^ of^^chools participating were Northwest 



lastructional Broadcast Service (NIBS) with seven,^ and Southeastern Wisconsin 
In-school Services (SEWIST) with six. the communities where the schools were 
located ranged in size from under 1,000 to over 50,000 and included ones lodateS in 
rural, suburban/ and urban fringe areas. There were no schools in the evaluation 
from the Milwaukee Public Schools or from other inner-city areas. Inner-city 
schools were contacted but the procedures necessary to get permission for their 
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participation required too much time from that which was available, with the 
exception of inner-city students, the sample included stu<itnts from all areas of 
Wisconsin and from a range of sites of communities reflective of those that exist; 
in Wisconsin. ^ . . 

Three types of instruments were used to collect data. Tests, described in more 
detail below, were administered to students as pretests for some of the students 
and as posttests for all of the students. The pretest was made up of 39 items 
divided Into six scales. The pesttest contained the same items as the pretest and 
an additional seven items. This test was divided into seven scales. Teachers 
whose classes were tested and a random sample of the review teachers whose classes 
were no.t tested we\e asked to complete a questionnaire. This teacheir questionnaire 
included questions about attitudes toward program elements and the series, the 

a 

appropriateness of the content, impressions of student outcomes, and the utility of| 
ttxe^^series. A list of interview questions administered by the regional service 
unit representatives was the third instrulftent used. These questions were similar 
to those in the teacher questionnaire but were put in an open-ended response 
format. The student tests are included as Appendix B. theyteacher questionnaire 
and teacher interview questions are included as Appendix C. 

The six scales forming the pretests are a reading style inventory (16 items), 
comprehension of series elements (10 items), factual information (four items), 
inferring a conclusion (four itemsl , fact fjrbm opinion (four items), and main idea 
(one item) . In addition to these scales, on the posttests three more items were 
added to the main idea scale and a scale on cause and effect (four items^ was 
included. All of the items are multiple choice with four or five choices. The 
reading style inventory was developed by reading specialists for use at middle 
school and high school level to assess reading habj^ts^apd interests. The 
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comprehension of series elements is 10 items written speci|f ically to assess the 
understanding and recall of content of the programs^ These iter^ are based on the 
main objectives of the programs. The remaining scales were taken directly from 
tests for the Wisconsin Pupil Assessment Progwun administered ,by the Department of ^ 
Public Instruction,. The assessment program reading tests were administered to 
samples^o^eighth-grade» students from Wisconsin both in 1979 and 1980, The purpose 
of these scales is to measure reading skills that have been developed over a period • 

of Jirears, _ It was not a^^^^^ th^e would be large increases in score^^^ 

these scales over the eight-week period that READING FOR A REASON was used. Scores 
on these scales did allow some comparison between students participating in the 
evaluation and the state norms for eighth graders. The particular scales used from 
the state assessment were selected because they relate to content in the series, 
Thece was a possibility that slight change in scores on the reading scales may be 
related to the use of the series. However, the greatest changes were . expected to 
be seen in the reading inventory and series elements scales, 

A series of analyses were conducted on the data. Descriptive statistics of 
frequencies, means and standard deviations were computed for the teacher 
questionnaire datal The student test data were broken down into scales and then 
item analyses performed. Class was used as the unit of analysis for the comparison 
between experimental and control groups. The reading inventory was analyzed by 
item using t-tests. The equivalence of the different groups on the other scales 
was assessed by also using t-tests. Analysis of variance was used to determine if 
there was an effect of pretesting. If the effect due to pretesting was negligible 
and the assumptions were met, analysis of cpvariance was used to compare scores on 
the scales for the experimental group and control group using pretest scores as the 
covariant,^ 

16 
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^ , RESULTS--^ ^ • ' 

The results of the sununative evaluation .are described in this section. First, 
Student outcomes are described based on information collected by the student tests 
administered as k pretest and a posttest. Second, attitudes of teachers and 
Students determined from the tfeacher questionnaire and questionnaires completed as 
part of the teacher review process are discussed. Finally, how the se'rids was used 
by teache rs wil l be described. -1 — — 



'The sample of students that participated in the evaluation of READING FOR A ^ 
REASON were comparableTln reading ability to the general population of students in 
the state. . In Table 2 the percent correct on the reading scales is given for each 
of the evaluation groups and for the eighth grajiers who took the scales in 19^0 and 
1979. The percentages correct for the stafc^ide group are given in th"e, right-hand 
columns. On-most ol the scales, the seventh graders scored the same or slightJLy 
below the statewide scores for eighth graders. The eighth graders in the 
evaluation were generally within three or four percentage points of the scores from 
ttxe statewide assessment. 

The descriptive statistics for Scales II through VII on the posttest for 
experimental stud/nts are given in Table 3. The reliability on Scale II, 
Comprehension of SeAies Elements, is, lower than desired. However, this scale 
include<3 items related to a range of reading skills. The reliability of . 417 > and 
the standard error of 1.47 indicate that students were somewhat inconsistent in 
responding to the questions. Information on individual items on this scale may be 
more i^eaningful than one scale score over the 10 items. The reliabilities on the 



>ther sjpales are reasonable considering e^ch scale had four it^ms. Using the 



ot 

Speawffan- Brown formula to project the reliabilities on th^'e scales if there were 



16 items, the projected reliabilities would range from 77 to .89. 



Table 2 * . 

*• * ' * 

Percentage Correct on Reading Scales Contrasting Evaluation Groups 

with State Assessment Results for Grade 8, 1979 and 1980 

' 

READING FOR A REASON Evaluation' State 

" * Assessment 

. Grade 7 >_ Grade 8 1 Grade. 8 

^ Experimental Jt ^ Control Experimental Control Statewide 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pr^ Post 1980 1979 
4N=226) (N=401) (N«72) {N=291) (N=3i69) (N=414) ' (N«85) (N=212) 

% % % % % '% . % , 



IV Main Idea 59^ 

V Cause and Effect^ 

VI Inferring a 
Conclusion 60 

VII Fact from Opinion * 74 



80 


77 


77 


79 


80 


76 


80 


80 


82 


67 


56 


57 


68 


69 


62 


71 


66 


NA^ 


60 




'54 




63 




66 


64 


NA 


61 


54 


52 


64 


64 


70 


67 


63 


NA 


76 


68 


62 


76 


76 


84 


74 


63 


73 



^Percent correct for a group is the average of the percent ^correct scored by the group on items forming 
the scale. ' ' ' 

^'Only one^item was included on,the pretest relating to Main Idea. ' This is the percent correct on that 
one item., . 

"^^tems from tf/is scale were not included on the pretest. 

f^ot applicable) indicates that the scale was not included on the 1979 state assessment. 

« I 
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Table 3 



Test Statistics for Reading Scales II-VII 
for Posttest Experimental Group 
^ (*J»862) 



Scale 



Items 



Reliability 
KR-20 



Mean 



S.D. 



Standard Error 
of Measurement 



II 

III 
IV 

V , 
VI 

VII 



Con^rehension of 
Series Elements 
Factual Information 
Main 

Cause and^ffect 
Inferring a 
Conclusion 
Fact from Opinion 



10 


.417 


5.51 


1.93 ,. 


1.47 




.522 


3.18 . 


1.02 


.71 


4 


.512 


2.70 


1.19 


.83 


4 


.461 


2.43 


1.18 


.86 


4 


.524 


2.49 


1.24 


.86 


4 


.679 


3.01 


1.20 


.68 
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Student Outcomes 

Reiidinq Style Inventory > The series had an effect on students' reading habits 
as reported by them on the Reading Style Inventory. The change in reading style— 
the increase of positive responses to items — was particularly evident at gr^e 7. 
The difference in the mean total score on the Reading Style Inventory between the 
grade 7 experimental classes and control classes was signif^fOan'fc at the .02 level 
(Table 4) using a "t" statistic. At grade 8, the difference, was not sigrjif icant, 
however the experimental classes did have a higher mean than did the control 



classes. No significant differences were found between the^jexperimental groups and 
control groups fat either grade' prior to' using READING FOR A REASON, as seen in 
Table 4. Also, having taken the pretest did not have an effect on the posttest^ 
scores, which was indicated by no significant d?JEferences ^jetvreeA those classes 



taking the pretest from tRose who did not within eSch of the two groups, 
experimental and control. Information on tl:/is analysis is reported in Appendix D, 
.Table Dl; The significant •fef feet of the series on the Reading Style Inventory 
scores of grade 7 students was also apparent when the 'pretest scores were accounted 
for using an analysis of covariance (Table 5). The assumption- of .homogeneity of 
regression coefficients was tested and found to be tenable f^r bofeh ^rade levels. 
These findings imply that the series had an effect on the over all' score of the' 
Reading Styl^e Inventory at grade. 7 but not at grade 8. ^ That is, grade 7 students 
reported beina/more aware of habits ^orable to Effective reading of expository 
materials after viewing the series than they did before viewing the series. 
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Table 4 

T-Test Comparison of Pretest and Posttest Class Means 'for 
Reading Style Inv^tory Between Experimental and Control Groups by Grade 





# 

Test 


* Experimental 
Mean 


Control 
Mean 


Diff 


t 


Prob. 






Grade 7 










• 


Pretest 

Uiumber of _ cl a_0ses) 

Posttest 

(number of classes) 
Difference (post-pre) 


53.69 
(N-9) 


53.82 
_ (N=4) _ " 


- .13 


.09 


.93 


- • 


56.43 
(N»18) 
2.74- 


52.81 

(N=12) 

-1.10 


3.62 


2.36 


.02* 






Grade 8 










■ 


Prete;st 

(number of classes) 
Posttest 

(number of classes) 
Difference (post-pre) 


52.45 
(N=8) 
.56.29 
^ (N=19) 
^ 3.84 


• 55.13 
(N=4) 
55.01 
(N«9) 
.12 


-2.68 
1.28 


^ 1.15 
1.04 


.28 
.31 






Table 5 




f 








Analysis of Covariance on Posttest Class Means 
^ Reading Style Inventory U^ing Pretest as Covariate 


for 

by Grade 




0 


Source Degrees of Sums of 

J'reedom Squares ^ 


F Value 

Level of 


P 

Significance 






Grade 7 


i 










Series 1 
Pretest Mean 1 
Error 10 
Total 12 


. 51.15 
81.02 
• 59.00 
, 191.17 


7.81 




.02 








Grade 8 












Series 1 
Pretest Mean 1 
Error _i 
Total 11 


5.70 
9.22 
115.94 
130.86 


0.43 




.53 




o 
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READING FOR A REASON had a significant effect on changing specific reading 
habits, as measured by individual items from the inventory, at both grade 7 and 
grade 8. The classef who used the series scored significantly higher than the 
control classes at both grade levels on three of ,the 16 inventory items (Table 6). 
This is particularly significant since^there were no statistically significant 
differences on these itemff between 'the experimental and control classes on the 
pretest (see Appendix D, Table oil or between classes within Qach of the 
experimental or contro^l groups taking pretests and those not taking pretests 
(Tables D3 and D4) . The three items on which* differences were, observed are: 
2. I read textbooks irt a different way from how I read stories. 

9. I put what I read into my own words to help me remember it. 

10. I ask myself questions like who, what, where, when, why, and how after 
reading a chapter to be sure I know the message. 

In' addition to these three items, significant differences were ^Iso found at 
seventh grade favoring the classes using the series on five more items— 4 (a 
definite purpose for reading is Kept in mind), 5 (raise questions while reading), 8 
(look at surrounding words and sentences to determine the meaning of a word), 12 
(skim materials), and 15 (use different reading skills for differer\t subjects^. 

The items' on which significant differences occurred indicate that the series 
had an effect on general reading skills that related to the flexibility of the 
.student^ and their re^ectiveness in reading, ^ore of ' the students using the 
series had a higher awareness than did the control classes that textbooks are read 
in dif f erent -vrays from stories. More students using the series indicated they were 
more reflective in their reading than did the control students by "re^porting that^ 
they put what they read into their own words and asked themselves questions aboyt 
what they read. These reading skills relate^o two of the programs rated by 



teachers as being ttie most instructional—program 1 (narrative and expository 
writing are different and require different reading^str ategies) and program 7 
(strategies are used to remember information when reading, including asking 
questions and paraphrasing). Teacher comments will b^ discussed in later 
sections. ^ Thus, that the series had an effect is strengthened by the fact that 
specific content from the programs relates directly to those items where the 
greatest difference favoring the experimental classes was found. 

Table 6 

T-Test Comparison of Posttest Means of Reading Style Inventory Items 
Between Experimental and Control Groups by Grade 



Gr ade 

7 8 

Posttest Mean Posttest Mean 

Experimental Control | t| Experimental Control [t| 
(N=18) (N=i2) (N=19) (N=9) 



1. 


Comfortable reading texts 


3.30 


3.34 


0.36 


3. 


36 


2. 


Read texts differently* 


3.90 


3.47 


3.38** 


3. 


90 


3. 


Work until have meaning 


3.49 . 


3.25 


1.96 


3. 
^ 3. 


44 


4. 


Keep in mind purpose 


3.39 


3.06 


2.34* 


39 


5. 


Raise questions while re'ading 


3.01 


2.72 


2.33* 


3. 


06 


6. 


Try to remember 


4.03 


3.82 


1.76 


4. 


01 


7. 


Use cluj&s 


3.77 


3.72 


0.37 


3. 


83 


8. 


Word meaning from 














surroundings 


3.83 


3.53 


2.26* 


3. 


79 


9. 


Put into own word ^ 


3.4V 


3.13 


2.31* 


3. 


40 


10. 


Ask myself questions 


2.97 


2.51 


3.56** 


3. 


01 


11. 


Attend to punctuation 


3.32 


3.27 


0.29 


3. 


37 


12. 


Skim before reading 


3.27 


"3.00 


2.30* 


3. 




13. 


Know fact from opinion 


4.20 


4.02 


1.67 


4. 


13 


14. 


Discuss with others 


2.89 


2.67 


2.00 


2. 


86 


15. 


Use different reading' skills 


3.47 


3.18 


2.16** 


3. 


40 


16. 


Aware reading skills can 














be improved 


4.32 


4.23 


0.81 


4. 


22 



3.53 1.66 

3.54 2.59* 
3.53 0.73 
3.35 0.33- 
2.85 1.9^3 
3.85 1.57 
3.84 0.13 

3.82 0.28 

3.12 2.59* 

2.74 2.05* 

3.38 0.04 

3.09 1.41 

4,12 0.08 

2.93 0.48 

3.23 1.46 

4.23 0.13 



*significant at .05 level 
**signif icant a^ .01 level 

Note: For a significant level at .05, need to have t value greater ^than 2.00. 



On^ mor,e way of studying the effect of the series on the Reading Style 
Inventory is by looking at the change in mean scores between the pretest and 
po^ttest of those' classes which took both tests. At grade 7, of the nine classes 
using, the series, six had igains and three had essentially no change (Table 7). Of 
the four grade 7 control classes, th^ee had decreases in scores and one had 
essentially no change. At grade 8, of the eight classes using the series, four had' 
gains, three essentially had no gains, and one had^ a decrease in scores. Of the 
four grade 8 control classes, only one had a gain, one had essentially no change, 
and two had decreases. The consistency between grades of a number of the 
experiental classed gaining. in scores on the inventory and a number of the control 
classes decreasing in scores indicates the positive effects of the series'. 

Reading Scales. The series did not have an effect on scores at eit>ier grade 
level on four of the six scales assessing different reading skills (Table 8). 
Classes which viewed the series did have a significantly higher mean score on Scale 
II testing the comprehension of specific reading facts present in the eight 
programs. This was true for both grade 7 and grade 8. Seventh grade classes who 
viewed the series also scored significantly higher on Scale IV, Main Idea. Table 6 
shows the summary information for the pretest and posttest of the six scales. The 
right most column -indicates the difference in the posttest scores between ttie 
experimental and control classes. Results from t-tests comparing the scale mean on 
three different contrasts—experimental vs. control on pret'est; experimental, which 
took pretest, vs. the post-only experimental classes on the posttest; and the 
control, which took, pretest, vs. the post-only control classes on the p6sttest~are 
given in Appendix D in Tables D5 and D^. On these contrasts, no significant, 
differences were found except for one scale which indicates that the experimental 
and control classes sctored statistically similar on the pretest, and that taking 
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Table 7 

Class Mean Scores and Changes from Pretest to Posttest 
on Reading Style Inventory by Grade and Use of Series 



School 


(Number- of 
. students) 


-^1- 


Pretest 
' Mean 




Posttest 
Mean 


Difference 








Grade 7 


Experimental- 




1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
.8 
9 


(24) 
'(25) 
(24) 
(26) 

(19) . 

(25) 

(20) 

(37) 

(9). 




57.96 
52.68 
• ■ 54.^46 
51.58 
55.47 

5lr.88 

54.35 
54.57 
48.89 






'61.33- 

51.96 

55.17 

59.46 

59.58 

57.68 

57.60^ 

59.43 

48.67 


3.37 
-0.72 

0.71 

7.88 / 

4.11 • ' 

5.80 

3.25 

4.86 
-0.22 








Grade 


7 


Control 






. • 1 

2 
3 
4 


(22) 
(26) 
(26) 
(23) 




54.18 
54.27 
55.19 
51.52 






52.68 
52.85 
55.04 " 
50.43 


-1,.50 
' -1.42 
-0.15 
-1.09 


Grade 8 Experimental 


1 

■ 2' 
3 
4 
% 
6 
7 
8 


(19) 
(30) 
. (37) 
' (24) 
(14) 
(20) 
(20) 
(6) 




51.10 
45.33 
57.05 
54.21 
48.86 
57.40 
55.95 
50.33 


J 




51.79 
59.07 
60.11 
51.25 
49.57 
56.80 
58.20 
56.17 


.69 
13.74 

3.0fe 
-2.96 

0.71 
-0.60 

2.25 

5.84 








Grade 


8 


Control 






1 
2 
3 
4 


(16) 
(25) 
(24) 
- (19) 




54.69 
54.48 
54.42 
57.16 






52.75 
52.00 ' 
56.25 
57. pO 


-1.94 
-2.48 
1.83 
- .16 
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the pretest did not have a strong effect onthe posttest scores. The one 
significant difference found for grade seven was between the pretested contro:^. 
group .and the post-only control group on the posttest score of the Main Idea 
scale. The mean score of . the four classes which were pretested was" significantly 
lower than the mean score of the eight classes not pretested. Thus, on this scale 
the two control groups cannot be pooled as one without considering pretest scores. 

in addition to' the above, analyses of variance were performed, in preparation 
of doing an analysis of covariance using the pretest as the covariate. The.purpose 
of the 2 X 2 analysis of "^i^nce on the posttest scotes with the use of the- series 
as one variable and pretesting as the other was to determine if the main and 
interactive effects of pretesting were negligible so that analysis of covariances 
could be performed. The results of the analyses of variances are given in 

Appendix D in Table D7. , 

on two of the scales and VII) for the grade eight classes there was a 
signficant effect due to the pretest. That is, the experimental groups ^nd control 
groups were sufficiently different on these scales from the beginning that no - 
further analysis was warranted. On Scale III for grade 7 the assumption for ^ 
analysis of covariate of the homogeneity of variance was not satisfied. The 
analysis of covarianpe was performed on all of the other scales except on these 
three where it was inappropriate. 
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Table 8 



Sununary of Means, Standard Deviations, and Differences on Posttest Means 
for Experimental and Control Groups by Grade 



Scale 



Experimental 
Pretest Posttest 
Mean ^ Mean. 
(SD). ' (SD) 



Control 



Pretest 
Mean 
(SD) 



Posttest 
Mean 
(SD) 



IL Compr.ehen9ion of 

Series ^Elements 

(10* items) 
III Factual Information * 

(4 itemsl- 
JV Main Idea (4 it^s) 

(^cale vi bjTi' P;f€te3t) 

(one item) , \ / 

V Cause and^ Effect 
• (4 itj^ms) ' 

VI .Inferring a Conclusion 

tScale IV on Priest) 
(4 items)\ 

VII Fact from Opinion* 
(Scale IV on Pretest) 
(4 items) 



Difference 

Posttest 

Mean 

Exp-Control 







Grade 7 
(N=9) (N=18) 


(N=4) 


(N=12) 




II 


^Comprehension of 


4a68 . 


5.54 


4.76 


4.48 


1.06* 




Series Slements (10 items) 


(.72)' ' 


(.74) 


(.41) 


(.40) 


-.01 


III 


Factual Information 


3*25 


3.14 


3.11 


3.15 




(4 items) 




(.43) 


(.16) 


(.35) 


.25* 


IV 


Main Idea (4 items) 


.58 \ 


2.21 


.60' 


1.96 




(Scale VI on Pretest) 


(.15) 


(.26) 


(.14) 


(.25) 






(one. item) 








2.30 


. .10 


V 


Cause and Effect 




2.40 






(4 items) 




(.44) 




(.46) 


.15 


VI 


Inferring a Conclusion 


2. 46 


2.41 


2.20 


2.26 




(Scale IV on Pretest) 


• (.36) 


(.47) 


(.55) 


(.55) 






.(4 items) 










.30 


VII 


Fact from Opinion 


2.93 


3*. 0 2 


2.85 


2.72 




(Scale V Qn Pretest) 


(.S9) 


(.53) ' 


(.41) 


' (.40) 






04 itemsV - 
















Grade 8 , 
(N=10) (N=21) 


{N=4) 


(N=8) 





4.63 


5.35 


5.24 


4.61 


.74* 


(1.02) 


(.'93) 


' (.34) 


(.52) 




2.95 


3.11 


3. 28 


3.08 


.03 


t.43X_ 




^ (.31) 


(.34) 




' .64 


2.11 


.64 


2.12 


-.01 


•(.18) 


(.45) .. 


(.07) 


(.36) 






2.37 




2.56 


-.19 




(.,68) 




(.44) 




2. 32 


«2.42 


2.89 


2.58 


- -.16 


(.,68) 


(.63) . 


(.•34) 


( . 70) 




2.80 


2,91 


3.34 


2.88 


' .-03 


1.79) 


(.641 


(.14) 


(.94) 





*significant difference at tha.;05 level 



Stat is^tically --slgni f icantu-e££ec ts due to the series at the .05 level were 



found for grade 7 on Scales II (Comprehension of Series Elements) and Scale IV 



(Main Idea) based on 


the analysis 


of covariance 


where pretest scores were used as 


the covariate 


(Tables 


9-12) . The 


series had an 


e££ect on 


Scale II for grade 8 at a 


statistically 


significant level of 


.06 (Table 7) 


. 


■ 








Table 9 \ 

\ 




r , 

f 


Analysis of Covariance 


on Posttest Class Mean 


for Scale II: 


Comprehension 


of Series ElementSr Using Pretest as 


Covariate by Grade 


Source 




E)egrees of 


Sums of 




^ p 






Freedom 


Squares 


P Value 


Level of Significance 
^ 


Grade 7 - 


Series 




1 


2.. 6 3 


8.26 


.02 


Pretest Mean 




1 


2.29 


7.18 


.02 ' 


Error 




11 


2.90 






Total 




12 


7-82 






Grade 8 / 


Series 




1 


3.05 


4.49 


,.06 


Pretest Mean 




1 


2.98 I 


4.38 " 


.06 


Error 




11 


6.03 






Total 




13 


12.06 







Table 10 



Analysis of Covariance on Posttest Class Mean for Scale III: 
■-Factual lofonnation Using P rete st ^s-C ov a ri a te -l or Gr ad e 8 , 



Source 



Degrees of 
Freedom 



Sums of 
Squares 



P Value 



Level of Significance 




Grade 8 



Series 
Pretest. Mean 
Error 

Total 1 [ 



1 
1 
11 
13 



0.12 
0.78 
9.24 
10.14 



0.14 
0.91 



.72 
.36 
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Table 11 . 

Analysis of Covariance on Posttest Class Mean for Scale IV: 
Main Idear Using, Pretest as Covariate for Grade 7 



— ^ 










Source 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sums of 
Squares 


F Value 


P 

Level of Significance 


Grade 7 


Series 

Pretest Mean 
Er ror ^ 
Tgtal 


1 
1 

10 
. 12 


0.57 
0.25 
.77 
1.59 


6.85 
2.98 


.02 
.12 



Table 12 

Analysis of Covariance on Posttest Class Mean for Soail'VII: 
Fact from Opinion, Using Pretest as Covariate for Grade 7 



Source 


, ^ Degrees of 
Freedontf 


Stuns of 
Squares 


F Value 


P 

Level of Significance 


Grade 7 


Series . 


1 


0.19 


_1.18 _ _ 


•30 , _ 


Pretest Mean 
mirror - 

Total 


1 

to 

12 


2.68 
1.79 
4.66 


16.58 


.002 
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These results support that students did learn some of the reading facts or 
information' about reading skills from using the series that those who were part of 
the control did not. From an item analysis (Table 13) , the five items where there 
were the greatest differences between the experimental classes and control classes 
are item 17 (reading material which reports facts, details, opinions and ideas is 
called expository) , item 18 (class discu^ions, the assignment, classwork, and what 
will be on a test can help you to know your^purpose for reading a textbook), item 19 
(to focus your attention on the important ideas as you read a textbook, you should 
knoJI^your purpose for reading), item 22 ^headings, pictures, study aids, questions, 
and topics are clues for identifying the author's message in a textbook), and item 
24 (three signal words that are helpful to get meaning from textbooks- are but, , 
first, and furthermore) . Even though significant gains occurred on the scale of 
comprehension of series elements, tl:;ie mean score at both grade levels was still 
only slightly above 50% of the items (Table 6) Students who us^d the series 
showed some growth on items relating to specif ic facts included in the programs^, 
but the series had little or no effect on half of the items in this sca|e. 

On the five remaining scales taken from the state assessment instruments, no 
significant differences occurred between the experimental group and control group 
except on the Main Idea Scale for the grade 7 classes. The mean scqre of the 
experimental classes exceeded the mean score of the control classes on this scale. 



This is somewhat a surprise since it was anticipated that no differences would be 
found on these scales which measure reading skills that have been developed over a 
period of years. By going deeper into the data, the findings indicate that there 
is a high probability that the series had an effect on increasing scores of the 
experimental classes on the M*in Idea Scale. Each of the four grade 7 control 
classes which took the pretest were from schools where there was one grade 7 



Percent Correct on Items f rom Posttest Scale II: Comprehension of Series 
Elements for Experimental and Control Groups by Grade 



Item 
Numbc r 



Grade 7 



Grade 8 



De script ion 



Exp. Center ol 
(N=401) (N=2W) 

% r 



Difference 
Exp-Control 



Exp. Control 
(N=414) (N==212) 
% % 



17. Expository material reports 
facts, details, opinions, ideas. 

18. Class discussions, the assignment 
help you to know your purpose for 
reading a textbook. 

19. KnoHing your purpose for reading 
helps you focus on important 
ideas. 

20. Table of/^ content^ shows the 
organization oiE the textbook. 

21. Skills ^re useful for finding 
the maim ideas. 

22. Headings/, pictures, and othfe^rs 
are clu4s for identifying the\ 
autho/*s message in a texbook.\ 

23. Somej/imes you have to put facts \ 
together when reading a textbook.\, 

24. But, fUst, and furthermore are 
signal words. ^ 

25. to read critically means to make 
judgements about information. 

26. Asking yourself questions, forming 
mutual images and others are ways 
to remember what was read. 



66 



54 



30 



73 



56 



36 



69 



61 



48 



63 



24 
38 
17 

48 

24 
67 
36 
43 

61 



22 

16 

13 
4 

8 

12 

2 
25 
5 



59 

52 

37 
75 
56 

36 
66 
56 
50 

64 



31 ' 

39 

22 
70 
58 

22 
74 
28 
47 

70 



Difference 
Exp-Cont rol 



28 

13 

15 
5 
-2 

14 
-8 
28 
3 

-6 



experimental class. The teachers reported information- on the reading abilities of 
the two classes at each of these schools which indicate that the two classes at 
each school are Comparable in average abilities. On the pretest, the four control 
classes had an average score of .60 on the one item relating to main idea, w^hereas 
the four experimental classes' average score was .64. One item is not sufficient 
for reliable information, but it does suggest that the classes were not too 
different prior to the experimental classes viewing the series. 

On the posttest, large differences did occur. Each of the control classes had 
a mean score on the-Mairi Idea Scale less than the experimental class from its 
school. The mean score of the four experimental classes was 2.26, whereas the mean 

score of the fou r TnatcTTed-correr^yl cl^sses^aa^l^^^^ 

an effect on increasing scores on the Main Idea Scale at grade 7, then, is 
strengthened because of the findings from these four schools, located in different 
areas of the state, which had both a grade 7 experimental class using the series 
and a grade 7 control class. At each of these schools the experimental class 
scored higher than the control class on t^he Main Idea Scale. Also, at grade 7, 14 
of 18 experimental classes (78%) had a mean score h'igher than three-quarters of the 

control classes. This consistency across schools increases the likelihood that the 

t . 

finding is due to the series and not just a chance occurrence. 

Summary of Student Outcomes . Significant results were found indicating positive 



main effects from using the series on items from the Reading Style Inventory for 



grades 7 and 8; on total score and individual items of the Comprehension of Series 
Elements Scale fof grade 7 particularly and, but not as great, for grade 8; and on 
the Main Idea Scale for grade 7. Students who used the series were^more aware of 
what expository materials- are, reported using more frequently some skills that can 
be used to more effectively read textbooks, and, at least for the seventh-grade 



level, were better able to determine the main idea from a passage than we^e the 
control students. The series had a greater- effect on grade 7 students than on 
grade 8 students. 

Teacher and Student Reactions 

All the teachers whose students were tested as part of the evaluation were 

asked to complete a questionnaire about their own and their students' reactions to 

the series. In addition, 60 teachers who were selected at random -from the 

remaining teachers participating in the teacher review of the series were also sent 

questionnaires. A total of 29 teacher questionnaires were received, at least one 

' . ^ • ' ^ _ 

from 21 of the 22 schools where tests were adminis^tered. From the other 60 

teachers, 29 questionnaires were ^received. Some of these 60 teachers had decided 

not to use the series or had had some technical problems which prevented them from 

viewing the series. 

A chi-square analysis was performed on the responses from the two groups of 
teabhers, those whose students ^were tested and t"ftose'whose students were not tested, 
to assess if the two groups were independent. Only one significant statistic at 
the .05 level was found. This was on the item which asked if the material presented 
was mostly new to students, was evenly distributed between review and new material, 
or was mainly review. For the students in the test group, the material was mainly 



new. For the students of teachers in the other group, the mat^ ial was evenly 



distributed between review and new material. Based on this ch^square analysis, $t; 

^> ^ • 
>» , 

is apparent tfiat the teachers whose students were tested reacted very smiliarly to . 
the series as did those whose students were not tested. This increases the 
evidence that the results from the evaluation are more gener alizable to the larger. ■ 
group of teachers using the series than just to those whose students were testedj^,^-^ ^ . 
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The percentages and means for the items on the teacher questionij^ire are given 
in Appendix C. Overall, teachers were positive toward the- series and the manual. 
Sixty-nine percent rated the- series overall as very good or excellent, and nearly 
all of the teachers (94%) expressed satisfaction with the series. Nearly all of 
the teachers agreed at least somewhat that activities in the manual were good 
applications of ideas in the programs (88% on item 5.15) and that the manual was 
useful (86% on item 5.16). The manual was rated as very good or excellent by 67% 

of the teachers (item 2). 

On the production of the series, teachers were very positive toward the 
technical quality as indicated hy positive responses ranging from 84% to 97% on 
^*lj.s 5.3,^5747^^^^^^^^ teachers felt the series was tiot a 

waste Of time (91% on item 5.2) and that they will use the series in the future 
(86% on item 5.6). Most teachers (90%) felt the series was as good or better than 
most educational television. Only 7% of the teachers disagreed with this statement 
(item 5.1). Teachers were more favorable toward the characters, ranging from 67% 
^tb 83% positive responses regarding the teenage characters and Tim (items 5.7, 5.8, 
5.10, and 5.11) than were their students. Only from 41% to 59% favorable responses 
were recorded for items afcking about how the teachers' students responded' to the 
characters and series (items 5.12-5.14). 

The students were less favorable toward Tim%nd the teachers were less 



favorable toward the teenage characters. In general, teachers appreciated the 
series, felt it was of high technical quality, felt the man^al■ was useful, and felt 
that they will use the series in the future. Teachers were less, positive toward 
the characters and how they perceived their students felt toward the characters. 

Teachers were positive^oward the content presented in the. sejfies and felt it 
provided information not easily available from other resources. All of the 
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teachers felt' the content was important {item>6.1)i and 91% felt the content of the 
series ^adequately covered the major skills in content area reading (item 6.2). 
Howeveri about one-third did feel that some important skills were left out (item 
6.3). Teachers weae very favorable toward how the* content was presented with 
regard to the sequence (item 6.4) r accuracy fitem 6.5), understandability (item 
6.6), and amount of content (item 7), with nearly 80% or more positive responses. 
However, the content was generally not new to students, with 65% of the teachers 
Reporting that the content was mostly review or distributed between review and new 
- material (item 8). A number of the teachers (59%) did feel that the programs 
provided information not easily available from other sources (item 6.^7). Thus, 
teachers found value in the content of tjie series. 

A large percentage of the teachers felt that their students learned from the ? 
series. There was some problem, as reported by one-third of the teachers, in the 
programs 'keeping the attention of students (item 9.1). However, nearly all (over 
80%) of the teachers felt that their students understood the content (item 9.3) and 
learned more about skills for reading textbooks (item 9.2). A little lower 
percentage, but still 76% of the teachers, thought that the series helped their 
students to read textbooks more effectively (item 9.4), and 67% thought the series 
increased the confidence of stqdents in reading textbooks (item 9.5). As reported 
by the teachers, students learned more about reading skills from the series and, in 
many of the classes, teachers felt the series helped their students to read 
textbooks more effectively and to be more confident when reading textbooks. 

Teachers felt that the series was easy to use and that the manual was useful. 
Over 80% responded positively to the manual, its usefulness, and the ease in 
prepating for programs (items 10.1 and 10.5-10.8). Over 90% of the teachers felt 
that the series was important enough to allocate time (item 10.3), and that the 
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vocabulary was appropriate for their students (item 10.4). However, teachers in 
general, nearly 50%, did not feel that, the programs provoked discussion from their 
students. Seventy-nine percent of the teachers felt that the pace of the program 
was appropriate for their students (item 12). The other 20% of the teachers were, 
split between feeling the pace w^ either too slow or too fas^. The series and the 
manual are very useable by teachers. The programs dp lack some in generating 
discussion by students. The average amount of classroom minutes spent each week on 
the series was 49 minutes. The mode time was 60 toinutes. 

The grade levels and reading abilities of the students of the 58 teachers who 
completed the qyestionnaire varied. A total of 132 classes were reported using the 
series in this group--60 (45%) grade 7, 52 (39%) grade 8, IS (12%) grade 9. 3 (2%) 
grades 10 and 11, and 1 (1%) grade 6. The average reading level of 50 (40%) of the 
classes was reported as below grade le^, 58 (47%) at grade level, and 16 (13%) 
above grade level. 

The series was used in a variety of different types of classes. Of those that 
were reported, 44% of the classes using the series were reading, 22% were 
developmental or remedial reading classes, 14% were English, 11% were language j 
arts, andfe-3% were literature and reading classes. Other class types where the 
series was used intone or two classes included geography, social studies, content 
reading, resource (study skills), and speed reading. The series was used by more 
classes at grade 7 and by those reading at pr below grade level. Thu/J the series 
was used in different class types and by a range of grade and ability levels. 

A large percentage of teachers, 71%, had not used any other ITV series with 
their students during the school year. Thus, the series interested a group of 
teachers not normally using ITV. The largest percentage of teachers (81%) felt the 
aeries was most appropriate for eighth graders, followed by 74% recommending if for 
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seventh graders, 52% for ninth graders, 38% for sixth graderr^- and 19% for tenth 

graders. 

There appeared to be some differences in responses by teachers of seventh-grade 
students from those of eighth-grade students that suggest differences in the 
reaction to the series by students depending upon their grade level. The 
characters, Tim and the teenagers. Were liked better by seventh graders than by 
eighth graders. The programs provoked more discussipn in seventh-grade classes 
than in eighth-grade classes. However, the manual was rated higher by eighth-grade 
teachers. The sequence of the programs and topics was felt to be more appropriate 
for eighth graders than for seventh graders. The teachers expressed the same level 

of^ satisfaction with the series whether the content of the series was for the roost — 

part n^ or review. However, the overall rating of the series and manual were 

rated higher by those for which the content was mainly new or evenly distributed J 

between review and new material. These teachers also reported that their students 

learned more from the series and" gave stronger agreement to the statement that the 

series helped their students to read textbooks more effectively. 

When asked for suggestions for how the manual and/or programs could be made 
more effective (item 15), 35 of the 58 teadhers responded (AppefljldrE) . Many of 
the comments were not criticisms of the programs, but were reactions to the time of 
year that the series was broadcast and the designated age level. Several teachers 
felt the series should be shown in the^falS-se^-that the students could benefit from 
the programs throughout the year. Other teachers disagreed on the most appropriate 
grade level and ability level of the series. One teacher felt the programs were 
above the level of the seventh graders who came from a rural area. For this 
teacher, the students in the programs seemed a little old for some seventh graders 
to relate to. On the other hand, another teacher felt the programs talked down to 
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eighth and ninth graders, and that the series should be used with sixth and seventh 
graders. 

There was also a similar mixed feeling as to what ability level of students the 
series .is 'most appropriate. Some teachers suggested that the programs should be 
used in developmental or remedial reading classes, while others felt the series, 
would be better with students who were reading at or above grade level. One 
possible reason for these conflicting views of the series is the expectations of 
the teachers for the series. A teacher of remedial readers found that' the series 
did not motivate her students to be interested in content area reading. The series 
was designed more to present the skills and JLess as motivator. So if a teacher is 
expecting a motivating tool rather than instructional material, the teacher will 
probably view the programs differently. 

Other comments regarding features of the series for which teachers suggested 
improvement covered a spectrum. Some teachers felt that the programs moved too 
slowly. Some students acted negatively to the "contrived settings. " Some students 
reacted more neg^atively to some' of the programs than to others, but these programs 
varied from school to school. Some classes felt the standard opening of each 
program became tedius ^af ter the second or third time. Some teachers felt the 
programs moved too slowly and did not include enough information.. Another teacher 
felt the series tried to do too much. This teacher commented that one technique 
for content -area reading should be used to develop a couple of programs. The 
suggestions given by teachers were not consistent enough across teachers and varied 
enpugh from teacher to teacher tb imply that the problems may be a factor of an 
interaction between a particular situation and group of students, rather than a 
general problem with the series itself. 



Of the 32 teachers that gave other comments (item 18), a large percentage of 
these were positive and expressed thanks for a series in a curricular area where 
resources are greatly needed. One teacher commented, "We havf needed a series like 
this desperately. Thanks for developing a real educational tool for use, 
especially at middle-school level," Another teacher said, "Even>though the 
material was mainly review for my students, a TV presentation had more impact and 
credibility." A third teacher reported, "Overall, I really feel that this type of . 
a program is beneficial in teaching reading skills to use in 'the content areas." 

In general, teachers were positive toward the serijbs ahd felt that it helped to 
satisfy a need. In some situations, students were bored with some programs, felt 
that the teenag^ers did not act naturally, or were not very interested in some 
programs. These types of comments^appeared to be more isolated to a particular 
situation and were not descriptive of the use of the series overall. 

Teachers of control classes were 'asked to answer a few questions about reading 
skills taught during the time between the administration of the pretest and 
posttest. Nearly half of the seventh-grade teachers reported giving some reading 
instruction during that time. One had students regularly use the techniques in 
Class. Another teacher used think sheets and the SQ3R program. At eighth grade, 
five of. the six teachers said that their students had some instruction on skills 
related to content area reading. For exanple, one used a skill tactic book, one 
taught functional reading skills using the Laidlaw series, one used Design II for 
students not having the needed skills, and one 'teacher gave instruction on areas 
such as inference, context, and central focus. 

Ten topics that are presented in READING FOR A REASON were listed on.a- 
questionnaire. Most teachers of control classes said that their students had 
received/ some instruction on nearly* all; of the topics. At grade ?, the topics that 
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were taught the least by the control teachers (about half of them) were differences 
.between expository and narrative maUrial, techniques for surveying material, 
tictfniques to highlight main idea/, and strate^^ies to remember what is read. At 
grade 8, only two topics were not taught by over half of the teachers responding. 
These topics were the differences between expository and narrative material and 
recognizing the organization of a text. Based on this information, about half of 
the control classes at grade 7 and nearly &11 ,at grade 8 had some instruction on 
topics covered by READING FOR A REASON during the semester the study was conducted. 

Teacher Review of Programs 

As a part of the teacher review, " teachers were asked to complete a questionnaire 
on each program and the supporting materials. A set of questions was placed in the 
interim manual as the last page of each lesson. The summary of the returned 
responses to these questions are reported in Tables 14, 15 and 16. Teachers were 
asked to' rate the value of each program, the program features, and the activities 
using, a five-point scale^ with five representing the most positive and one 
representing the most negative responses. The programs rated the highest on their 
instructional value, entertainment, and student appeal were programs 1 (key idea: 
getting information from expository reading is something that everybody can learn 
if they really try), followed by programs 4 (key idea: you have to work at it to 
get the meaning of words) and 7 (key idea: there are strategies that can be learned 
to remember information). The programs rated the lowest were programs 3, 5 and 8. 
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Table 14 

Mean, Standard Deviatipns, and Ranking of Eight Programs 
by Teachers who^ Participated in Review 



Was the firoqram» » » 



Program 
Number * Title* 



Number of 

Teachers 

Evaluating 



Instructional? .Entertaining? Liked by Students? 
Mean Rank Mean Rank Mean Rank ^ 
(S,D.) (S,D,) (S.D,) 



1. 


A Different Kind 
of Reading 


67 


4.24^ 
(.64) 


2 • 


3.76, 
(.86) . 


1 


3.87 
(.77) 


. 1 

* 


2. 


I Know* the Reason 

« • T 

( 


64 


4.20 
(.60) 


3 


3.59-. 
(.77) 


4 


3.55. ^ 
. (.78) • 


5 


3, 


There's a Message 
for You 


64 


• 

3.84 
(.86) 


6 


3.27 
(.84) 


8 • 


3.32 
(.88) 


6 " ' 


4. 


Everything Means' 
Something 


63 


4.19 . 

■(.'74) 


4 


3.62 . 
(.89) 


3 


3.68 
(.89) 


2 


5. 


I Already Know That * 


40 


3.83 
- (.94) 


7 ' 


3.32 
(1.05) 


6 


. 3.. 28" 
(.99) 




6. 


Is That a Fact? 


38 


4.05 
(*92) - 


5 


3.64 
(.93) ■ 


2 


' 3.58 " 
(.81) 


4 


7^ 


The Way I. Remember It 

s 




4.30 
(.75) 


1 


3.53 
(1.01) 


5 


3.63 
(.96) 


3 


8. 


Different Subjects, 
Different Messages 


35 


3.77 
(1.06) 


8 • 


3.32 
(.87) 


7 


.3.27 
(.83) 


8 



f j,ve,-pbir)t scale was used: Not , at Al 1-1' and Very Much-5. 
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, ' ' Table 15 ,* " 

Mean, Standard Deviations^, and Ranking of Lesson Features by Program 
by Teachers Who Participated in Review 



Feature 



Program 
Number Title 


Number pf 

Teachers 

Evaluating 


. .Key 
Mean 
(S.D.) 


Idea^ » 
Rank 


Obiectives^ 
rMean Rank 
(S.D.) 

» V, 


Program Summary^ 
Mean Rank 
(S.D.) 


1. 


A Different Kind • 
of Relriing 


67 


1 

4.11a 
(.79) 


' 3 


4. .4 8 
(,.53) 


■1 


4.39 
(.70) 


2 J 

e 


2; 


I Know the Reason- 


64 


. 4.31 
(.85) 


X 


4^42 
(.87) 


' 2 


4.43 V 


1 


3. 


There's a" Message 
for You 


,64 


3. '85 
(1.09) 


6. 


3.93 
(1.05) • 


6 


4.02 
(.97) 


6 


4. 


Evej^ything Means 
Something 


63' 


3.91 
(l.'Q9) 


. 5 . 


4.15 
(.98) 


4 


4.29 
(.,91) 


4 


5. 


I Already Know That 


40 \. 


1 

• 3.72, 
(r.26) 


8 


' 3.67 
(1.39) 


8 


3.69^ 
^ (1.39) 


7 


6* 


Is That a Fact? 


. 38 


3.82 
(1.29) 


7 


3.86 
(1.29) 


.7 


^ 3.65 
(1.45) ' 




7. 


The Way I Remember It 

• 


31 


4.00 
(1.05) 


4 . 


4.27 
(1.05) 


3 • 


4.37 
(1.00) 


3 


8. 


Different Subjects, 
Different Messages 

. .1. 


35 . , 


4.22 
- (1.07) 


2 


* 

4.09 
(1.12) 


' 5 . 


' 4.22 
(I.IO) 


5 

■r 



^Caes£ion: Does the Key Idea communicate the content of the program? 
Not at All (1) and Very Much (5) 

^Question: , DOes the content pf the program correspond to the lesson Objectives? 
Not at All (1) and Very Much (5) 

^Ou^tion: Did the Program Summary adequately describe the program? 
Not at All (1) and Very Much- (5) 
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Table 16 

Mean, Standard Deviationsr and Ranking of Lesson Activities by Program 
by Teachers Who Participated in Review ^ 



Activity Type 





Number of 


Before- 


the-Pro*. 3 


Discussion*^ 


After-the 


-Prog.^ 


Program 


Teachers 


Mean 


Rank 


Mean 


Rank 


Mean 


Rank 


Number Title . 


Evalu ating 


(S.D.) 




(S.D.) 




/ c n \ 




1. A Different Kind 


67 


4.07 


1 


4.25 


1 


4.1^ 




of Reading 




(1.06) 




(.73) 




(.98) 




2« I Know the Reason 


64 


3.80 


2 


3.91 


2 


J . / 0 


•J 






(1.19) 




{^95) 




(1.48) 




3. There's a Message 


64 


3.70 


4 


3.31 


7 


3.26 


7 


for You 




, (1.18) 




(1.31) 




(1.50) 




4. Everything Means 


63 


3.34 


5 


3.73 


3 


3.83 


2 


^me thing 




(1.40) 




(1.07) 




(1.25) 




5. I Already Know That 


40 


2.89 


8 


3.38 


5 


3.40 


5 




(1.59) 




(1.55) 




(1.74) 




6. Is That a Fact? 


38 


3.24 


6 


3.36 


6 


3.42 


4 






(1.44) 




(1.29) 




(1.41) 




7. The Way I Remember 


It 31 


3.76 


3 


3.63 


4 


3.33 


6 




(1.48) 




(1.52) 




(1.75) 




8* Different Subjects, 


35 


3.23 


7 


3.31 


8 


3.21 


8 


Different Messages 




(1.41) 




(1.31) 




(1.57) 





^estion: Did the Before-the Program activities prepare your students for the 
program? — Not at All (1) and Very Much (5) 

^Question: Were the Af ter-the-Program Discussion activities useful to guide 

discussion of program objectives?~Not at All (1) and Very Much (5) 

^Question: Were the Af ter-the-Program activities useful to reinforce the objectives 
of the program?~Not at All (1) and Very Much (5) 
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Three features—key idea, objectives, and program summary—were included as a 
"part^ oT each lesson to^d escribe to^ was about and the 

instructional intent of the program. The two programs rated the highest by 
teachers on these features were programs 2 (key idea: if you know what you are 
going after, there is more of a chance you will find it) and program 1. The two 
pro-ams rated the lowest on these features were programs 5 and 6.- 

The manual includes student activities for before the program, discussion 
points* and af ter-the-progrekm activities. The three programs rated the highest by , 
teachers On these activities were programs 1 followed by programs 2 and 4. The 
programs whose activities were rated the lowest. were programs "3, 5 and 8. Overall,, 
the programs felt by teachers to be better than the others were programs 1, 2, and 
4. The programs rated the lowest were programs 5, 3 and 8. 

, The time spent by teachers in preparing for each program and lesson ranged from 
no preparation to over 60 minutes of preparation. On an individual program, from 
7-20% of the teachers reported not doing any preparation. The mode of time spent 
by the largest number of teachers for preparation was 15 minutes for the first four 
programs and 10 minutes for the last four programs. 

The mode of time spent on each type of activity was 10 minutes for before- 
program activities, 10 minutes for after-program discussions, 10 minutes for 
after-program activities, and 15 minutes for student activities. This totals 45 
minutes as an estimate of the amount of time spent on related activities. • This 
confirms the mode total time of 60 minutes reported on the teacher questionnaire as 
being used on the series in a week. This 60 minutes is broken down into 15 minutes 
for the program and 45 minutes for related activities. Most teachers did 
before-program activities and discussions following the program. At least 75% of 
the teachers reported spending some time on each of these for each of the, 
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programs. A slightly lower Percentage, 70^ di^ at least some af ter-program\ 

activities for each program. Student activity sheets were used by a lower 
percentage of 50-70%, depending upon the program. Thus, most teachers who reported 
information did activities related to the programs with their students. 

ft" reminder was sent to all teachers in the teacher review to return the lesson 
questionnaire and other comments on the series. Fifteen teachers responded to this 
request. Twelve, of these had decided not to use the series fot dif,ferent reasons. 
Three said they had technical difficulties or problems with, their video tape 
recorder and were unable to view programs. Two found. that the programs were 
inappropriate for their students and stopped using the series. One was a high 
. school teacher imd one was teaching fifth and sixth graders who read at the third, 
or fourth grade level. Two teachers did not receive information in time. One just 
decided not to use the series. Others did not use the ^ies in the spring because 
of time liipitationsl^ but reported planning to review i% during the summer for 
p^issible use the next school year. The' responses of the teachers who had used the 
series were fav^tj^le. It appears that the teachers who did not respond to the 
questionnaire did not do so because, for some reason, they did not use the complete 
series and not because they were displeased with the series. 
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. 'I 

CONCLUSIONS 



The suSaroativ^evaluation of READING FOR A REASON was a 'large -study involving 

over 1,300 students from all regions *of. the state. Sixty-three classes of 

students, evenly divided between seventh and eighth grades, were tested. Over 60^ 

teachers complete<yquestionnaires or supplied supplementary information. 

The evaluation was designed with check and balances to ensure' that meaningful 
f . .. 

information about the effect^ of the series would be obtained. A version of the 

Solomon Four Group Design was used to determine the effects due to pretestj^ng, as 

well as contrasting, differences between control dnd experimental groups. * Teachers 

whose classes were selected to be tested were randomly selected from a list of 160 

teachers who had volunteered by^-^^a certain date tp be a part of a teacher review of 

the series. Questionnaires were administered to all teachers whose students were 

tested and to a random s,ample of 60 of |he nearly 100 teachers whose claisses were 

not selected to be tested. A follow-up was conducted of nonrespondents to check on 

reasons why teachers decided not to use the series or had not returned the 

questionnaire. Class was used as the-unit of analysis because the treatment, the 

series and ^he related activities, were ddne usually as a class. Pretests were 

administered to control the effect of prior learning and to assess changes in test 

scores due to the series. Control groups were tested so that possible learning 

effects found could be, with more certainty, attributed to the series rather than 

to other learning experiences. * . 

What are the attitudes of teachers and students toward the series? 

Nearly all of the teachers expressed sati^f acjb^on with ^he series. 
Approximately two-thirds of "the teachers gave the series and the manual an overall 
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rating of very good or excellent. Teachers found sufficient value in the series 
for 86% of thm to want to use the series in the future, ^eachers wefe very 
positive toward the technical quality of the production and the content. All of 
the teachers felt the content was important an^ most felt that the series 
adequately covered the major skills in content area reading, A few teachers. felt 
that the series tried to do too much and would have preferred having one technique., 
present^ in more depth over two programs. Some teachers were not as satisfied 
with, how Tim was portrayed or the acting ability of the teenage characters. But » 
these were a miniorifcy and did n6t take away from the fact that the teachers 
overall were positive toward the series. 

According to teachers, students learned from th^ series but were not as 
satisfied with the series as were the teachers. Qnly a little over one-half of the 
teachers felt that their students looked forward to viewing the programs. The 
students were also less satisfied wih Tim, the main character-, than were the 
teachers. The dissatisfaction of some students appeared to be confined to certain 
groups of students rather trian spread over the general population,^ Certain 

7 

eighth-grade classes did not relate well to the series, whereas others did. Some 
teachers felt that the programs were above the heads of their sixth- and seventh- 
grade students who were reading at a level two or three grades below. The 
acceptance of the series alio appeared to be a factor of the teachers* 
expectations, 0n6 teacher was looking for a motivating experience rather th^n 
material that taught specific techniques. Motivation was not the real purpose of 
the series. Dissatisfaction wifeh the series appeared to be related to different 
expectations other than the intended purpose of the series. But there were s6me 
classes, however not the majority, that did have difficulty relating to the 
programs. 
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What are student outcomes that resulted from using the series in the areas of 
attitudes toward reading expository material and other reading habitSr specific 
content of the series, arid reading skills? 

It is apparent from what control teachers reported that mainy of the students in 

<^ ' ■ , ■ 

grades 7 and 8 received some kind of instruction in content area reading. Ais one 
teacher put it, "What else would we be teaching in a reading class in junior 
hiwi?" This was particularly true at grade 8 where nearly all of the control 
classes were given some instruction in content area reading during the time the 
^series was being used. At grade 7, approximately half o^the classes had received 
'instruction. READING FOR A REASON was not used in isolation and was not compared 
with a total void Sf any other instruction in content area reading. 

Student outcomes were observed that were attributed to the use of the series. 
Students who used the series scored higher on the Reading Style Inventory than did . 
the control classes, which implies that READING FOR A REASON students at least were 
more aware of good reading habits and reported performing some of the habits moire 
frequently. Students who had used the series also knew more than the control 
students about specific skills discussed in the series and, at grade 7, were able 
to' determine the main idea of a passage better after having viewed the series. ^ 

The specific information that students learned from the series includes what 
expository materials are and that knowing your purpose for reading is helpful in 
getting meaning from reading. Specific techniques that students learned more about 
were putting what was read into their own words to help remember the content; 
asking questions about who, what, when, where, why, and how will help to check 
understanding of what was read; using headings, 'pictures, and study aids to 
identify the author's message; and using signal words to help focus attert^ion. 
Most of , these ideas were presented in the progrjns that teachers rated higher on 
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instructional value, entertainment, and student -appeal — programs 1, 4, and 7. 
However^ some come from the lower rated programs — 3 'and 5 — indicating that student 
learning occurred even from programs not thought of as highly as the others. 

Increases on scales measuring general reading skifls were not observed as the 
result of using READING FOR A REASON exdept at grade '7 on Main Idea. These skills 
are developed over a period of time, so it is not surprising that little change 
occurred over an 8-week period. Also, control classes Continued to have some 
instruction on a variety of reading 9kills. The short-term impact of the series is 
directed roor€^ toward a change in awareness of ways of improving the effectiveness 
of content area reading and specific reading techniques presented in the programs 
than the application of more generyal reading skills such as inferring a conclusion, 
denoting cause and effect, and determining fact from opinion. y 



How do teachers use the series and activities that are included in the teacher's 
^ — ; — ' 

manual? * ' 

Teachers who used the series generally thought that the content presented in 
the programs was not easily available from other resources. For nearly two-thirds 
of the teachers the content was feither new or evenly distributed between new and 
review materials for their students. Teachers commented that the programs were a 
valuable tool for teaching content area reading' skills. All of these factors 
sugges*- that for many of the teachers the series satisfied ^a need and was important 
to spend time on. , ^ - • , 

The importance placed on the series by teachers is reinforced by the number of 
minutes spent, on activities related to each program. The mode of time spent on 
related activities was approximately 45 minutes. This was divided into 10 minutes 
for before-the-program activities, 10 minutes for discussion following the program, 
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10 minutes for af ter-the-progr am activities, and 15 minutes for student activity 
sheets. The.mode of time spent on planning was 15 minutes for the first. four 
^rogr^s and 10 minutes for the next four programs. As with planning, less time 
was spent on. related activities on the latter programs. 

The series was felt to be most appropriate for the intended' grade levels of 7 
and 8. More felt that the series was most appropriate £or grade 8 (81%) than for 
grade 7 (74%). Because of the range in grade levels and abilities of those who 
viewed the series as part of the evaluation and the positive response received from 
nearly all teacherk, the serijp qan^have some benefit to a diverse group of 
students, from grade 6 to high school, and-of a varying reading ability. A big 
factor appears to be the situation and what expectations there are for the series. 
There definitely were some eighth graders that did not relate well to the ^ 
characters, and 'there were some sixth graders who had difficulty in keeping up with 
the content. However, «o general trends were found to suggest that for any age 
group or ability level the Series could not ,be of value. i 

READING FOR A REASON has a place in 'the reading curriculum for the middle 
grades. The series provides content which is needed for these grades and which is 
not easily available from other sources. The series effectively communicates 
information about content area reading skills that resu;ts in an increased 
awareness by students of these skills. Teachers were satisfied with the series, 
spent time doing activities from the teacher's manual, and planned to use the 
secies in the future. 
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Appendix 'A 



' Included in this appendix are the title, key idea, and objectives of each 
program. 
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Program 1 - "A Different Kind of Reading" 

Ke.y Idea - Host: "But getting information from expository reading is. something that 
^erybody can learn if they really try,. •We have to work at this 
kind of reading . " 

Objectives - 1. Students will become familiar with the characters and general theme 
of this series, 

2. Students will recognize that narrative and expository writing are 
different and require different reading objectives. 



Program 2 - *I Know the Reason 
Key Idea - 



Host: . "If you know what you're going after, you're much more likely to 
find it." 



Objectives - 1. Students will understand that having a purpose for reading focuses 
the reader's attention on important ideas. 
2. Students will learn strategies for identifying the prupose for 
-reading classroom materials. 
* 3. Students will learn techniques for surveying materials. 



Program 3 -"There's a Message for You' 



Kex-. Mea - 

/ 

Objectives 



Host: "I wonder what these people could possibly be writing to me ^ 
about. . • " 

- 1. Students will tentatively identify the author's message before they 
begin reading by means of surveying or previewing the assignment. 
2. Students will recognize that authors use a variety of techniques to 
highlight main ideas in textbooks. 



Program 4 - "Everything Means Something" 

Key Idea - Jeff: "Well, you can't expect the meaning of the words to glow in the 
dark. You still have to work at iti" 

Objectives - 1. Students will be able to recognize .signal words that focus the 
re'ader's attention. 

2. Students will know that main ideas are often located in the first 
and last sentences of paragraphs. 

3. Students will be aware of the fact that punctuation affects the, 
meaning of" a sentence. 

4. Students will be able to use context to decipher unfamiliar words 
and ideas. 

5. Students will recognize that the sound of language provides clues 
about meaning. 
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Program 5 - "I Already Know That" 



Key Idea - Jeff: Do you realize how much of the meaning we get from anything we 

hear or anything we read depends on something we heard before or 
read before or knew before?" 

Objectives - 1. Students will learn to check* whether they understand what they 

have read by asking one or more of the following questions: Who? 
What? When? Where? Why? How? 

2. Students will learn four techniques to help them figure out the 
meaning of expository writing: uifeing 'inference, using related pr 
prior information, drawing conclusions, and discussing the passage. 

3. Students will know that writers o^ten rely on information they 
assume the reader already knows or can obtain from the passage to 
get across their messages. 

* t * « 

Program 6 - "Is That a Fact?" 

Key Idea - Tina: "Well, that's the whole point; If we don't learn to pick out 

bias when we read it or hear it, we can be^ tricked into believing 
almost anything— especially about subject^ we're not familiar 
with in the f irst. place. " 



Objectives - 1. Students will know criteria to distinguish between statements of 
fact and statements of opinion. 

2. Students will learn devices for detecting bias. 

3. Students will understand the importance of distinguishing fact 
from opinion and r.ecognizing bias. 

f ' ^ 

Program 7 - "The Way I Remember It..." 

Key Idea"- Host: "It only makes good sense fox>s to/learn what tools we can use 
to^help us remjember." " ^ 

Objectives - 1. Students will realize that they must work to remember information 
that they read. 

^2. Students will learn strategies to use when reading to remember 
information. - - 

Program 8 - Different "Subjects, Different Messages" 

Key Idea - Host: "Each different teacher and each different subject and each 
different textbook presented us with a different kind of, 
message-*-dif f erent information^ • • ** 

' ° . 

Objectives - 1. Students will review purposes and strategies for reading 
expository material. 

2. Students will be able to apply reading skills for different 
^ purposes as required by different situations. 

3. Students will recognize the value of ^reading skills for 
out-of -school situations.t 
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Appendix B 
Student Tests 



Included in this, appendix are the Reading Style Inventory and the Comprehension 
of Series Elements administered to students as the posttest, , Only a few changes 
were made in the comprehension scale from the pretest/ The reading scales used If 
from the Wisconsin Pupil Assessments are referenced. An * indicates the correct 
response for an item. Students recorded their answers on the answer sheet which is 
also included. ' 
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Question Booklet 



V Read i ng 



Do not open this booklet until instructed. Write all of your answers on the,^ 
answer sheet. Follow the directions given for each part. Please do not write 
in this booklet. 



Some material in. this text booklet is .'copyrighted and cannot be reprinted from 
this booklet unless further permission is obtained from the publishers. 
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Part I 
Directions; 



Read the statement and then on the answer sheet circle the response 
that best describes what you do or what you feel. 

Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 



1. I am comfortable and at ease 
while reading textbooks. 

2. I read textbooks in a different 
way from how I read stories. 

3. When readii^ ai textbook I keep 
working on the material until I am 
sure I have the meaning. 

4. I have a definite purpose for 
reading and I keep it in mind 
as I read. 



A. 



A. 



B. 



B. 



B. 



C. 



C. 



C. 



D. 



D. 



D. 



D. 



E. 



5. While reading, I raise questions 
about the material being read. 

6. I purposely try to remember what 
I have read. 

7. I use clues such as headings, 
pictures, arid questions to 
understand better what I am 
reading. 



8. 



I look at surrounding words, * 
sentences, and ideas to determine 
the meaning of a word I do not 



know. 



9. I put what I read into my own 
words to help me remember it. 

10. I ask myself questions like who, 
what, where, when, why, and how 
after reading a chapter to be sure 
I know the message. 

11. I pay attention to punctuations 
(like , . ") as I x;ead and know 
how it helps me to get the 
meaning. ^ 

12. I make a practice of skimming 
over certain materials to find 
out what I will be reading about. 



A. 



A.' 



A. 



A. 



A. 



B. 



B, 



B. 



B. 



V 



B. 



C. 



C. 



C. 



D. 



D. 



D. 



D. 



D. 



E. 



E. 



E. 



E. 



E. 



E. 



E. 
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Never Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 



13. I understand th^ difference' 

between -^acts and opinions when 



I read. . A. B. C. ^. ^• 

- 1^ __ 



14. I discuss my assignments with 
others to help me remember what 
I have read. 



A. B. C. D. E. 



15. I use different reading skills 

when reading different subjects. A. B. C. ^* ^* 

16. I am aWare t±at/^ practice, I ^ 

can improve my reading skills. A. B. C. D. E. 



Part II 



Directions ; On the answer sheet, for each question circle the most appropriate 
response. ^ 



17. Reading material which reports facts, -details, opinions anji ideas is called: 
A. fiction 

*B. expository 

C. narrative 

D. research 

18. Class discussions, the assignment, class work, and what will be on a test can 
help you. to know 

A. how the textbook is organized. 

B. what pages to read in a textbook. 
♦C. your purpose for reading a textbook. 

D. the .main points before reading the textbook. 

19. To focus your attention on the important ideas as you read a textbook, you ^ 
should . 

A. ' know the author's purpose. 

B. read slowly. 

C. form images of what you read. 
*D. know your purpose for reading. 

20. The table of contents in a textbook can be used 

A. ^ as an introduction. 

B. to find explanations of terms. 

*C. to see the organization of the textbook. 

D. to help remember what was read. 
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. Signal words, the ^ocation of sentences in a paragraph, punctuation, and 
hearing what is read are useful to . 

A. determine your purpose for reading.^ 

B. find the author's opinions, 
*C. find the main ideas. 

•H- locate facts^ . ,' ^ 



2. Headings, pictures, study aids, questions; and topics are clues for 
*A. -identifyng the author's message in a^textbock. 

B. ' locating main idea^ in paragraphs and deciphering their meaning. 

C. distinguishing fact from opinion. •^.^ 

D. ^'^esting your understanding of wljat is read. 

3. When reading a textbook* ' 

A. all the facts are included. ^ 

*B. sometimes you have to put facts together.^ 

C. facts are always true. 

D. sometimes fact:s are qualified with "I Relieve." 

4. Three signal words that are helpful to get meaning from textbooks are 

A. with, to, from, 

*B. but, first, furthermore. 
C. send, receive, communicate. 
* D. many, maybe, one. 

5. To read critically means to 

*A. make jaidgements about the information. \> 

B. complain about what is read, 
d. appreciate what is read. 

^ D. read every word. 

6. Asking yourself questions, discussing what you read, forming mental images 
reviewing are ways to * 

..A. determine the author's bias. ^ 

B. find the main ideas. 

C. determine your purpose for reading. . 
*D. remember what was read. 
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Part III 

The items used from the Wisconsin Pupil Assessment Program are found in: 

-Reliing: Part 1 - Educational Reading, and Part 2^- Everyday Reading for 
v7r,tr.t%r.6. '' Wiscons in PuPil Assessmen t Program.^ 1980^ Wiscon sin De partment 



of Public Instruction, 1980. 



Scale 



Reading for A Reason 
Tes't Item Number 



Pupil Assessment 
Item Number 



III Factual Information 



IV Main Idea 



V Cause and Effect 



VI Inferring a Conclusion 



VII Fact from Opinion 



27 . 

28 

29 

37 

30 

33 

40 

42 

31 

32 

35 

39 

34 

36 

38 

41 

43 

44 

45 

46 



100 
101 
102 
117 
94 
113 
104 
125 
95 
96 
115 
103 
114 
116 
118 
119 
172 
173 
174 
175 
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Answer Sheet 



Student Nurot^er: 



Grade: 



Date: 



Name: 



School: 



Town/City: 



Part I 



2. A. 

3. A. 



4. A. 

5. fA. 

6. ^A. B 

7. A. 

a. A. 

9. A. 

10. A. 

11. A. 

12. A. 

13. A. 

14. A. 

15. A. B. 

16. A. B. 



B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. C. 



B. C. 
B. C. 



B. 
B. 

a. 

B. 



C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 



C. 
C. 



D. 
D. 



C. D. 
D. 



D. 
D. 
D. 



D. 



E. 



Part II 



E. 



C. 
C. 

C. D. E. 
C. D. 
D. 



E. 
E. 
E.. 
D. E. 



E. 
E. 
E. 



D. E. 



B. C. D. E. 
B. C. D. E. 



E. 
E. 



17. A. 

18. A. 



21. A. 

2.2. A. 



24. A. 

25. A. 

26. A. 



B. 
B. 



C. 
C. 



19. A. B<^' C. 

20. A. B. C. 
C. 



B. 

B. C. 



B. 
B. 
B. 



/ 



C. 

C. 

c. 



D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 



23. A. B. C. D. 



D/ 
D. 
D. 



Part III 

27. A. 

28. A. 

29. A. 

30 
31 

32. A. 

33. A. 

34. A. 



35. A. 

36. A. 

37. k7 

38. A. 

39. A. 

40. A. 

41. A. 

42. A. 

43. A. 

44. - A. 

45. A. 

46. A. 



B. 
B. 
B. 



A. B. 
A. B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 



C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 



D. 
D.. 
D/ 
p. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 

D. / 
D./ 

1 

\ ■ 
Di, 

•D. \ 

\ 

D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
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Appendix C 

Teacher Questionnaires and Intecview Questions 
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Appendix C 

- inc^laded- tn thtff '^ppiendlx" aie t^^ administered to teachers using 

the series, the questionnaire given to the control group, and the questions asked 
to the teachers in interviews. The frequency of responses to the questionnaire 
items are recorded next to each item. 
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SESDING FOR ft HEASON 
Teacher Questionnaire 



N»58 teachers 



For 'all questions r please circl^ the number of the response that is appropriate. 
E.g. * Yes 

2. No ' 



1. Give arf overall Jtating of the series. 
1(2%) 1. " Poor 

3(5%) ^ 2. Fair 
' 13(22%) 3. Good 

32(55%) '4. very good 
8(14%) 5. Excellent 

2. Give an overall rating of the teacher's manual. 
1(2%) 1. Poor 

3(5%) 2. Fair 

19133%) 3. • Good 

23(4'0%) 4. Very good 

10(17%) 5,. Excellent 

3. How satisfied were you with the series on the whole? 
1(2%) • 1. Not satisfied at all - ' ^ 

'1(2%) 2. Not vfery satisfied 
24(41%) 3. Somewhat satisfied 

31(53%) 4. very satisfied - • 

• ^ ^ • ., ^ 

4. What is 'an estimate of the average number of classroom minutes spent each week 
on the seriesr including before-the-program activities, the program, and 
postviewing activities? 

minutes 
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5. HOW much do you agree' qr disagree with each o£ the following statements about 
the series? For each statement, circle the number of the response that . tells 
how you feel. ' » ^ 

t . , -v.. — ..^..^ — s^^ongly— ^Somewhat" Somiswhat-^.Stro,ngi.x._.„ 

' Disagree Dis^gre^ Neutral . Agree ' > Agree 

5.1 The series is better than ' - 2 • 3 4 C'^,'^'^ 
most educational television. 2(3%) 2(3%) 17(29%) ■24t4i%> 11(19%) 

5.2 Thg series was a waste of time. 1 2. . ' , t/ia* ' ^' 

47(79%) 7(p%) 3(5%) 2(3%) ^ 



5.3 The story lines were effective in 1 



2 3^4 5 



helping to get main ideas across-. 3(5%) 4(7%) 32(55%) 17(29%) 

5.4 The technical quality (sound, 1 2 3 ,^,c7ax 

camera work, picture) was 1(2%) . ■ 5(9%) 18(31%) . 33(57%) 

professional* - • 



5.5 The programs were boring. 



5.6 I will use the series in the 



1 2- • 3 > 4 

27(46%) 17(29%) 6(10%)"^ 6(10%) 

1 2 . 3 • 4 ■ 5 



future. 



t 3(5%) - - 5(9%) 19(33%) 31(53%) 



5.7 The teenage characters were 1 ,2 3 -,^/>,->4x 

effective in commuScating ( 5(10%) 9(15%) 19(33«) 24(42%) 

main ideas. 
5.8" Tim, the recent graduate, was 



2 3 4 5 



effective in communicating ' 2(3%) 8(14%) 19(33%) 29(50%) 

main ideas. . , - 



5.9 The printed words superimposed 



2 3-4 5 



on the screen were effective in 1(2%) 1(2%) 12(21%) 44(76%) 

emphasizing the major points. 



5.10 I liked the character Tim 1 ^ 



3 4 5 



(the host). 1(2%) 2(3%) 13(22%) 24(41%) 17(29%) 

5.11 I liked the characters played 1 2 3 4 

by teenagers. ' 1(2%) 4(7%) 12(21*) 20(34%) 19(33%) 

5.12 My students looked forward to 1 2 3 4 5 
viewing the programs. 4(7%) , 6(10%) 15(26%) 26(45%) 5(9%) 



5.13 My students ],iked the character 
Tim. 



1 2 3 4 5 

2(3%) 9(15%) 21(36%) 18(31%) 6(10%) 



.* '^'^'^ A ^ 

5.14 My students liked the characters 12 3 ,1,,.^, 

played by teenagers. 2(3%) 8(14%) 12(21%) 20(34%) 14(24%) 
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5.15 The activities in the manual 1 
were good applications and 2(3%) 
extension of the main ideas 
in the programs. 

5.16 The teacher's manual was* very 1 
useful in using the series. 1(2%) 



2 3 4. 5 

1(2%) 3(5%) 32(55%) 19(33%) 



2 3 4 5 

3(5%) 3(5%) 22(38%) 28(48%) 



How much do you agree or disagree with each of the following statements about 
the content of the series? For each statement/ circle the number of the 
response that tells how you feel. 

Strongly 'Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Neutral Agree Agree 



6.1 The content included in the 
programs is important for my 
students to know. 

6.2 The content of t^e series 
adequately covered the major 
skills in content area reading. 

6.3 Some important skills in content 
area reading were not Included 
in the program. 

6.4 The sequence of th^sprograms 
and topics was appropriate. 

6.5 The content of the programs 
was accurately presented. 

6.6 The content was presented in a 
form that was unclerstwdable 

'to my students* 

6.7 The program provided information 
not easil^r available from other 
resources. 



1 

7(12%) 



1 

1(2%) 



1 

1(2%) 



1 

3(5%) 



3 

4(7%) 



2 

14(24%) 



2 

1(2%) 
2 

3(5%) 
2 

1(2%) 



2 

6(10%) 



8(14%) S0(86%) 



4 5 
27(46%) 26(45%) 



16(28%) 17(29%) 



5 

2(3%) 



3 4 5 

7(12%) 27(46%) 19(33%) 

3^4 5 

3(5%) 21(36%) 30(51%) 

3 * 4 5 , 

7(12%) 18(31%) 31(53%) 



14(24%) 14(24%) 20(34%) 



7. The amount of content in each program was: 
6(10%) 1. Too much 

5(9%) 2. Not enough 

47(81%) 3. Appropriate for my students 

8. The content presented in the series for my students was; 
1(2%) 1. All review 

10(17%) 2. Mostly review 

28(48%) 3. Evenly distributed between review and new material 

. 18(31%) 4. • Mostly new 

1(2%) 5. kll new* 
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9. How much do you agree or disagree with each of tjie statements about outcomes ^ 
from the series? For each statement, circle the number of the response that' 
tells how you feel, 

- - - - - - Strong It "Somewhat Somewhat ^Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Neutral Agree Agree 

9.1 The programs kept the attention 1 2 ' 3 4 5 . 
of my students. 3(5%) 6(10%) 8(14%)' 24(41%) 15(26%) 

9.2 Students learned from the series 1 ^ ^ ^ 

more about skills for reading ^ 2(3%) . 6(10%) 23(40%) 25(43%) 

textbooks,^ 

9.3 My students understood ideas 



2 3 4 5 



that were presented in the 2(3%) 2(3%) 20(34%) 31(53%) 

programs. 



9.^4 The^.series helped students to 



2 .3 4 5 



read textbooks more effectively, 2(3%) 10(17%) 26(45%) 18(31%) 



9.5- The series helped students 1 2 3 4 



rne series next'ea a*-u««ii*-a * ^ . _j 

to be more confident in - • 2(3%) 15{2^%) 27(46%) 3^(21%) 

reading textbooks, • 

10, Hoi^^much do you agree or disagree with each' of the following statements about 
• the utility of the series? For each statement, circle the number of the 
response that tells how you feel. 

Strongly Somewhat: Somewhat Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Neutral Agree Agree 



10,1 The programs were easy to 



1^ 2 3 4 5 



prepare for. 1(2%) 1(2%) U2%]r 27(46%) 27(46%) 

10.2 The programs provoked discussion 1 2 . « 3 4 5 a 

• from the students ' 1(2%) 9(15%) 18(31%) 21(36%) 7(12%) 



10.3 The series is important enough 1 2 3 4 5 

to allocate classroom time to 1(2%) 2(5%) 1(2%) 17(29%) 36(62%) 



its use. 



10.4 The vocabulary was appropriate 1. • 2 " 3 4 5 

for my students. 2(5%) -2(5%) 21(36%) 32(55%) 

10.5 The teacher's manual is easy 12 3 4 5 * 
to use. 1(2%) 2(5%) 3(5%) 22(38%) 29(50%) 



10.6 Th^ manual was of little help 



4 5 



preparing for the prograrts. 33(57%) 14(24%) 4(7%) 3(5%) 3(5%) 
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10.7 The manual has good and usable 1 
ideas for follow-up activities. 1(2%) 

9 

10.8 The activities in the manual are 1 
interesting enough that I want 2(5%) 
to take the time to do them 

with my students. 



2 3 4 5 

2(5%) 4(7%) 29(50%) 21(36%) 

2 3 . 4 5 

3('5%") 5(9%) 32(§5%) 15.(26%) 



11. 



12- 



The pace of the program was: 

5(9%) 1. Too slow i 

6(10%) 2. Too fast 

46(79%) 3, Appropriate for my students 



/ 



Please indicate for each group (class) of students of yours who viewed the 
series the grade lei)^el(s), average reading levels number of students in the 
group, and the type of class (e.g. , ^reading. Title I, English, social studies, 
etc.) * 



Average Reading Level 
(circle one) 







Grade 
Level ( 


Below 
s) Grade 


At 
Grade 


Above 
Grade 


Number of Type of 
Students Class 


12.1 


Group 1 




1 


2 


3 




12.2 


Group 2 




1 . 


2 


3 




12.3 


Group 3 




1 


2 


3 




12.4 


Group 4 . 




1 


2 


3 




12.5 


Group 5 




1 


2 


3 




13. 


How many pther ITV 


series have 


you used 


with your 


students this school year? 



41(71%) 

9(16%) 

3(5%) 

1(2%) 

2(3%) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



^k^ne 
One 
Two 
Three 

More than three 



14. For what grade level(s) do you think this series is most appropriatef? 
(Circle all 'that apply^l 
22(38%) 
43(74%) 
47(81%) 
3Q(52%) 
11(19%) 
'3(5%) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5.. 
6. 



6 

ft . 

7 

8 / 
9 

10 

Other (specify) 
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15. What suggestions do you hav^' asto how the manual and/or programs can be made 
more effective? 



16. We will be publiciging the series in a number of publications. Would you care 
to make any conimehts about the series that you would allow us to use? 



17. Can we use your* name? 

1« Yes (your name 

2. "No3 ' >• ' 

18. Any other comments or suggestions: 



Thank youl 
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Control Group 
Teacher Questionnaire 



4 



Please answer these questions % circling the number of the response or recording 
the appropriate information. ■ ■ ) 
E.g. (15 yes 
2. no 



1. For each group of students who were given^-a-t?est and who did not view any of 
the programs^ please provide the ''following information: 



Range of 
Grade Level- 



Average Reading Level 
Below At Above 
Grade /Grade Grade 



Class 1: 
Class 2: 
Class 3: 
Class 4: 
Class 5: 
2 




Number of 
Students 



Type of Clas 
English, Readi 
Title !#...) 




Have any of the classes listed above had any instruction on skills related to 
content area reading any time this semester-? 

1. Yes (Explain: — 

2. No 



3. 



Have 
this 
.3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 

3.6 

3.7 
.3.8 
3.9 

3.10 



any of the classes listed above received any instruction or done, any work 
semester on any of these topics? 

Differences between expository and narrative material 
Need of having a purpose when reading' 
Recognizing the organization of a text 
Techniques for surveying materials 

Techniques to highlight main ideas (reading, pictures, 
study aids, questions and topics) 

Clues to*locate main ideas (signal words, location, 
punctuation, context, sounds of words) 
Questions to check for understanding of what is read 
Use of inference in figuring out mieaning from a text 
Criteria to distinguish between statements of fact 
and statements of opinion 
Strategies to remember what is read 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



Thank you 

71 



Teacher Interview Questions 



How effective do you feel the series was in helping students become better 
readers of textbooks? 



How useful was the teacher guide? 



/ 

/ < 

What were th^ reactions of your students to the series and the related 
activities?/ 



/ ■ _ 

What did you like best about the series arid the activities? 



I 

What in the series or in the activities needs to be changed? 



What other conunents do you have about either programs in the series or the 
teacher guide activities? 
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Appendix D 

T-Test Analysis of Scales Contrasting Different Groups 
Checking for Equivalency 



■ J 



7 
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Apppendix 0 



This appendix includes tables containing the results of the t-tests used to 
check if test groups were comparable. 



r 



\ 
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Table Dl 



T-test Comparisbn of Posttest Class Means on Reading Style Inventory 
• by Grade Testing the Effects of Pretesting 




Statistic 



Test Group 



Experimental 



Pre-Post Post Only 



Control 



Pre-Post Post Only 



Grade 7 



Posttest Means 
Number of Classes 

T * 
Prob. 





56.76 56.07 
9 9 
0.31 

.n 



53^75 52.88 
4 8 
G.06 
.95 



Grade 8 



Post^test Means 
Number of Classes 



55.37 56.99 
8 11 
1.12 
.28 



54.50 55.21 
4 " 5 
0.37 
.72 



75 
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Table D2 




T-test Cdmparison of Pretest Means of Reading Style Inventory Items 
Between Experimental and Control Groups by Grade 



Grade 



Pretest 


Mean 




Pretest 


Mean 




Experimental 


Control 


|T| 


Experimental 


Control 


ItI 




(Na4) 




(Nb8) 


(N>4) 




3.60 


« 

3.50 


0.63 


3. 31 


3.54 


1.67 


3.11 


3.39 


1.51 


3.35 


3.61 


0.91 


3.41 


3.44 


0.23 


3.18 


3.47 


2.13 


3.30 


3.14 


0.97 


3.09 


3.29 


1.05 


2.78 


2.76 


0.10 


2.77 


2.72 


0.13 


3.92 


3.97 


0.42 


3.84 


3.95 


0.50 


3.72 


3.81 


0.80 


3.66 


3.97 


1.73 


s 3.W 


" 3.72 


0.99 


3.68 


3.90 


0.96 


3.19 


3.15 


0.34 


3.05 


3.01 


0.23 


2.65 


2.74 


0.64 


2.61 


2.81 


1.47 


3.16 


3.27 


0.62 


3.03 


3.17 


0.79 


3.15 


3.12 ' 


0.14 


3.06 


3.05 


0.04 


3.96 


4.03 


0.67 


3.99 


4.16 


1.18 


2.76 


2.83 


0.36 


2.62 


2.82 


1.16 


2.96 


3.01 


0.26 


3.25^ 


3.22 


0.16 


4.36 


4.22^ 


0.79 


4.19 / 


' 4.54 


2.40* 



1. Comfortable reading texts 

2. Read texts differently 

3. Work until have meaning 
4; Keep in mind purpose 

5. Raise questions while reading 

6. Try to remember 

7. Use clues 

8. Word meaning from surrounding 

9. Put into own words 

10. Ask self questions 

11. Attend to punctuation 

12. Skim before reading 

13. Know fact from opinion 

14. Discuss with others 

15. Use different reading skills 

16. Ayare reading skills can be 
improved 



Nbte: For a significant level at .05, | T 1 should be greater than 2.15. 
♦significant at the .05 level 



/ 
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Table D3 



T-test Comparison of Posttest Means of Reading Style' Inventory Items 
Between Experimental Groups fc»re-Post and Post Only by Grade 



Grade 



Experimented. 



Pre-Post 
{N«9) 



Post Only 
(N-9) 



8 



Experimental 



^.Pre-Post 
(N=8) 



Post Only 1 t| 
(N-11) 



1- Comfortable reading texts 

2. Read texts differently 

3. Work until have meting 

4. Keep^^in mind purpose . 

5. Rais€i^questions while reading 

6. Try to remember 

7. Use clues 

8. Word meaning from surroundings 

9. Pt^t into own words % 
^10. Ask self questions 

11. Attend to punctuation 

12. Skim before reading 

13. Know fact from opinion 

14. Disduss with others 

15. Use diffeii^ent ^reading skills 

16. Aware reading skills can be 
improved 



3.47 


3.12 


1.98 


3.38 


3.36 


0.17 


3.80 


4.00 


1.14 


. 3.81 


3.97 


i:i5 


3.51 


3.51 


• 0.03 


■3. 30' 


3.57 


1.91 


3.40 


3.40 


0.04 


. 3. 35 


3.46 


1.04 


3.03 


2.99 


0.32 


3.08 


3.03 


0.27 


4.12 


3.94 


1.33- 


3.87 


4.10 


1.95 


3.77 


3.7T ■ 


"6.03 


3.71 


3.91 


1.24 


3.96 


3.71^ 


1.38 


3.72 


3.84 


0.88 


3.43 


3.40 


0.20 


3.33 


3.45 


0.99 


3.00 


2.95 


• 0.23 


3.01 


3.01 


0.02 


3.34 


3,30 


0.16 


3.26 


3.45 


1.16 


3.28 


3.26 


0.15 


3.24 


3.21 


0.26 


4.22 


4.18 


0.35 . 


4.06 


4.17 


0.82 


2.96 


2.83 


0.68 


. 3.02 


2.75 


2.30* 


3.33 


3.61 


1.54 


3.30 


• 3.48 


1.20 


4.36 


4.27 


0.63 


4.12 


4.29 


1.92 


need 


to have 1 T 


value greater than 


2.0. 





Note: For a signif j 
♦significant at .05 



level 
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Table D4 

T-test Comparison of Posttest Means of Reading StyX^ Inventory Ztems 
Between Control Groups Pre-Post and Post Oply by Grade 







~r 






Gr aae 
















7 








8 








/ ^ 


Control 






Control 








Pre 


-Post 


Post Only 




Pre-Post 


Post Only 


I T i 
1 ^ 1 




• 


(N»4) 




(N»8) 




(N"4) 




{N«5) 




1. 


Comfort^le reading texts 


3.30 




3.38 


0.49 


3.53 




3.53 


0.04 


2. 


Read texts differently 


3.39 




3.50 


u . ou 


3.83 




3.31 


2. 08 


3. 


Work until have mewing 


3.33 




3.26 


0.42 


3.56 




3.51 


0.26 


4. 


Keep in mind purpose ' 


3.14 




3.04' 


0.61 


^ 3.41 




3.30 


0.69 


5. 


Raise questions while reading 


2.69 




2.73 


0.19 


2.93 




2.85 


0.31 


6. 


Try to cemember 


3.78 




3.84 


0.25 


3.74 




3.93 


1.66 


7. 


Use clues 


3.78 




3.70 


0.42 


3.75 




3.92 


0.76 


8. 


Word meaning from surroundings 


3.50 




3.54 


0.29 


3.73 




3.90 


0.86 


9. 


Put into own words 


3.08 




3.16 


0.47 


3.12 




3.18 


0.28 


10. 


Ask self questions 


2.48 




2.52 


0.26 


2.69 




2.78 


0.50 


11. 


Attend to punctuation 


3.27 




3.27 


/0.02 


3.31 




3.43 


0.59 


12. 


Skim before reading 


2.94 




3.03 


0.64 


3.18 




3.02 


1.50 


13. 


Know fact from opinion 


3.98 




4.04 


0.25 


3.88 




4.30 


1.87 


14. 


Discuss with others 


2.67 




2.66 


0.02 


2.83 




3.00 


0.88 


15. 


Use different reading skills 


3.19 




3.18 


0.08 


3.36 




3.13 


1.37 


16. 


Aware reading skills can be 
















0.74 




improved 


4.26 




4.22 


0.29 


4.16 




4.29 



Nbte: Nbne of the |t| values are significant at the .05 level. 
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Table D5 

T-test ODmparison of Pretest Means on Reading Scales 
Between Experimental and Control Groups by Grade 

' \ 

\ 

Grade . 



■ ' 


Exoerimental 


Control 




Experimental 


\ Control 


1t| 




Pretest Mean 
(S.D.) 
(N*9) 

• 


Pretest He ah 
(S.O.) 
(N»4) 


It/ 


Pretest Mean 
(S.O.) 
(NslO) 


pretest Mean 
i (S.O.) 
(N=4) 


II 


comprehension of 4.68 
Secies Elements (.72) 


4.76 
(.41) 


.20 


4^63 
(1.02) 


5.24 
^ (.34i 


1.16 


III 


Factual Information 3.25 * 

(.35) 


3.11 
(.16) • 


.75 


2.95 
(.43) 


^ (.31) 


1.37 


IV 


Main Idea '58 

(.15) 

1 

Cause and Effect 


.60 
(.14) 


.29 


.64 

(.18) ; 


.64 

(.07) 


.04 . 


V 


(No Pretest) 








VI 


Inferring a Conclusion 2.^6 

(.36) 


2.20 
(.55) 


1.07 


2.32 
(.68) 


2.89 
(.34) 


1.56 


VII 


Fact from Opinion 2.93 

(.39) 


2.85 
(.41) 


.32 


2.80 
(.79) . 

\ 


3.34 
(.14) 


2.07 



tkjte: For a significant level of .05, the 7 value needs to be greater tt;an 2. 



Table. D6 



, T-test Comparison of Posttest Means on Reading Scales 
Between Pretested Group and Post Only by Use of Series and Grade 



EKPerimental 



Scale Number of 
Items 



Pre-Post 
Mean 
(S.D.) 



Post Only 
Mean 

(S.D.) |Tj 



Control 

Pre-Post Post Only 
Mean Mean 
(S.D.) (S.D.) 



(N-9) 



Grade 7 



(N-4) 



(N-8) 



6 



10 



5.34 
(.82) 

3.10 
(.52) 

2.18 
(.33) 

2.28 
(.50) 

2.46 
(.46) 

2.91 
(.68) 



5.75 
(.64) 

3.19 
(.35) 

2.24 
(.18) 

2.52 
(.37) 

2.36 
(.50) 

3.12 
(.34) 



1.19 



.40 



,51 



1.15 



.45 



.83 



4.42 
(.20) 

2.96 
(.22) 

1.75 
(.25) 

2.10 
(.51) 

2.02 
(.50) 

2.55 
(.46) 



4.51 
(.47) 

3.24 
(.37) 

2.06 
(.18) 

2.40 
(.44) 

2.39 
(.53) 

i 

' 2.80 
(.36) 



0.37 



1.39 



2.58* 



1.03 



1.12 



1.05 



(N=10) 



(N»ll) Grade 8 



(N=4) 



(N=4) 



10 



5.13 
(1.07) 

2.85 
(.82) 

1.94 
(.55) 

2.18 
(.91) 

2.20 
(.80) 

2.61 
(.80) 



5.54 
(.78) 

3.34 
(.33) 

2.26 
(.27) 

2.54 
(.35) 

2.63 
(.33) 

3.18 
(.30) 



l.(Jl 



1.80 



1.68 



1.16 



1.60 



2.11 



4.39 
(.26) 

2.84 
(1.17) 

1.95 
(.45) 

2.41 
(.52) 

2.29 
(.88) 

2.60 
(1.32) 



4.84 
(.66) 

3.33 
(.38) 

2.30 
(.14) 

2.71 
(.36) 

2.88 
(.40) 

3.14'" 
(.32) 



1.26 



,81 



1.46 



.97 



1.21 



.79 



ERIC 



Note: For a significant level at .05, the I T| -value needs to Jae gr.e.atexL than 2. 15- 
♦significant at the .05 level 



Table D7 



Analysis otf Variance Testing the^Main and Interactive Effects 
of Pretesting on Posttest Series for Reading Scales by Grade 



Scale 2 



Grade 7 



Comprehension of 
Series Elements 



Pre-Post Post Only Total Adjusted 



Mean 



Mean 



Mean 



Series 




5.34 


5.25 


5.54 


Control 




4.42 


4". 51 


4.46 


Total Me am 




4.88 


5.13 




ANOVA 




> 






Source 


DF 


ss 


F 


PR 


Series 


1 


8.14 


20.47 


.0001 


Pretest ^ 


1 


.62 


1.55 


.22 


Series x 










Pretest 


1 


,17 


.42 


.52 


Error 


26 


10.34 






Tbtal 


29 


19.27 







1.08* 



Source 



Grade 8 



Pre-Post 
Mean 




Post Only 
Mean 




Tdtal Adjusted 
Mean 



5.34 
4.61 



.73* 



DF 


SS 


F 


PR 


1 


3.15 


4.42 


. .04* 


1 


1.28 


1.79 


.19 


1 


.00 


.00 


.95 


25 


17.-85 






28 


22.28 







Scale 3 
Factu al 
Information 



Series 
Control 
Total Mean 



Gr ade' 7 



Pre-Post 
'Mean 

3.10 
2.96 
3.03 



Post Only Total Adjusted 



Mean 




Mean 

3.14 
3.10 



.04 



Grade 8 



Pre-Post 
Mean 




Post Only 
Mean 

3.34 
3.33 
3.34 



Total Adjusted 
Mean 



3.10 
3.08 



.02 



ANOVA 

Source 

Series 

Pretest 

Series x 

Pretest 

Error 

Total 



DF 
1 

ol 

1 
26 
29 



SS 
.00 

.;8 

.07 
4.22 
4.47 



F 

.00 
1.10 

0.42 



PR 

.99 

.30 

.52 



Source 



DF 

1 

1 

1 
25 

28. 



SS 
.00 
1.63 

.00 



F 

.01 
3.86 

0.00 



R 

.93 
.06 

1.00. 



\ 
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Table D7 (continued) 



Scale 4 






Grade 


7 


Main Idea 




Pre- Post 


Post Only 


ItotaJ 






Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Series 




2.18' 


2.24 


7.21 


Control 




1,75 


2.06 


1.91 


Tbtal Mean 




1.96 


2.15 




ANOVA 










Source 


DP 


SS 


F ' 


PR 


Series 


1 


.45 


7.47 


.01** 


Prete&t ' 


1 


.18 


3.00 


.10 


Series x 










Pretest 


1 


.11 ' 


1.78. 


.19 


Error 


26 


1.56 






Total 


29 


2.30 







. Grade 8 

Pre-E^Dst Post Only Itotal Adjusted 
Mean Mean Mean 

2.26 2.10 

.30** 1,95 2.30 2.12 "-02 

2.28 



Source . DP • SS P PR 

1 .00 .01 .93 




1 .76 4.56 .04 

1 .00 .01 .93 

25 
28 



Scale 5 



Scale 4 






Grade 


7 




Grade 8 




Cause and 




Pre*- Post 


Post Only 


Total* Adjusted 


Pre- Post 


Post Only Total Adjusted 


Effect 




Mean 


Mean • 


Mean 


Mean 

• 


Mean Mean 




VsL^ies 




2.28. 


2.52 


2.40 


2.18 


2.54 2.36 


-.20 


Control 




2.10 


2.40 


2.25 -15 


2.41 


2.71 2.56 


Total Mean 




'2.19 


2.46 




2.30 


2.63 f 




• ANOVA 








£ 






PR 


Source 


DP 


SS 


F 


PR ' Source^ 


DP 


SS ' P 


Series 


1 


.07 


0.37 


.55 


1 


.'20 .52 


.48 ' 


Pretest 


1 


.48 


2.38 


.14 


1 


.85 2.14 


.16 


Series x 












.00 .01 


.92 


Pretest 


1 


.00 


0.02 


^88 


1 


Error 


26 






3 


25 






Total 


29 






28 
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Table D7 (continued) 



Scale 6 



Inferring 
Conclusion 

Series 
Control , 
Total Mean 

ANOVA 

Source 

Series 

Pretest 

Series x 

Pretest 

Error 

Total 




29 



Grade 7 



Pre-Post Post Only Total Adjusted 



Mean 




Mean 




Mean 

2.41 
2.20 



.21 



Grade 8 



Pre-Post Post Only Total Adjusted- 



Mean 

2.20 
2.29 
2.24 



Mean 

2.. 63 
2.88 
2.75 



Mean 

2.41 
2.58 



-.17 





ss 


F 


PR 


Source 


DF 


SS 


F 


PR 


1 


0.16 


.65 


.43 




1 


.15 . 


.38 


.54 


1, 


.04 


.15 


, . . 70 




1 


1.64 


4.24 


. 05* 


1 


.38 


i.48 


.23 




1 


.03 


'.08 


.78 



25 
28 



9.68 
11.50 



Scale 7 






Grade 


7 




Fact from 




Pre-Post 


Post Only 


Total 


Adjusted 


Opinion 




Mean 


Mean 


Mean 




Series 




2.91 


3.12 


3.02 


.34 


Control 




2.55 


2.80 


2.68 


Total Mean 




2.73 


2.96 






ANOVA 












Source 


DF 


SS 


F 


PR 


Source 


Series 


1 


.63 


2.65 


.12 




Pretest 


1 


.37. 


1.56 


.22 




Series x 












Pretest 


1 


.00 J 


.OL 


.90 




Error 


26 


6.14 . 








Total 


29 











Pre-Post Post Only Total Adjusted 
Mean / Mean Mean 




Grade 8 



2.89 

2i^83 



P 

.01 
1.64 

.00 



.01 



PR 

.91 

.04* 

.96 



14.47 



85 < 
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Appendix 

In this appendix "are the comments that the teachers wrote on the questionnaire 
The first set of comments is from the teachers whose students were tested . The 
second set of comments is from the teachers whose students were not tested. 
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READING FOR A REASON 
Teacher Questionnaire 
Conunents - Test Group 



ID ♦ 
31901 
49354 
31151 



44051 
44941 



Item * 
00 
00 
04 



04 
04 



47291 


05. 


4 


49521 


07 




30221 


12.1 


30861 


12.1 


30862 


12.1 


31151 


12.1 


31901 


12.1 


32281 


12.1 


35251 


12.1 


35252 


12.1 


35601 


12.1 


35602 


12.1 


39481 


12. 


1 


44051 


12.1 


44941 


12.1 


45271 


12.1 


45621 


12.1 


47011 


12. 


1 


47291 


12.1 


47571 


12.1 


47731 


12. .1 


48531 


12 


1 


48532 


12 


.1 


49111 


12 


.1 


49353 


12 


.1 


49354 


12 


.1 


49355 


12 




49521 


12.1 


30221 


12.2 


._31901 


12.2 


35252 


12 


*^ 


35601 


12 


.2 



Comments 



We are an individualized program. We do not test to get 
grade levels. We test for skill weakness* ^ 
Test: 1. Judgments misspelled on item 25; 2. You should 
have pages 11 & 12 facing each other in the test*- booklet. 
One class period of 40 minutes was spent for each period. 
However, time became a factor and because of scheduling and 
experimental/control grouping, we could not get in the last 
four programs. 

Not all programs were viewed due to lack of time. 
...but I also used some of the programs to introduce 
activities for a week or more. For example, we used #2 and 
#3 in conjunction with SQ3R and textbook studies. We used 
#5 for a week-long study of inference, then spent some time 
on figurative language. 

Maybe it was just our TV, but I found many of the voices 
very hard to understand: Turning the TV louder or softer 
didn't help: 

Sometimes, because I have all remedial students. 
9-10-li, developmental reading 

7, literature/reading 

8, reading/literature 
4-10, reading 

7- 8, reading 

7, reading 
reading 
reading 
reading 
reading 

8, language art 
8, reading 

7, developmental reading 

8, reading 
.7, English 

8- 9, reading 

7, reading 

8, reading 
7, English 
7, geography 
7, social studies^ 

English . ^ 

English 

remedial — not tested 
English 
Title I 

9- 10-11, developmental reading 
7-8, reading 
7, reading 
7, reading 



1, 
7, 
7, 
8, 




8, 
9, 
7, 
8, 
7, 



8b 
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ID ♦ 


Item # 


44941 


12.2 


45621 


12.2 


470il 


12.2 


47731 


12.2 


48531 


12.2 


48532 


12.2 


„ — 


12. Z 


49351 


12.2 


4935J 


12.2 


49354, 


12.2 


49521 


,12.2 


31901 


12.3 


35601 


12.3 


44941 


12.3 


47011 


12.3 


48532 


12.3 




12.3 


49353 


12.3 


49521 


12.3 


35601 


12.4 


44941 


12.4 


48532 


12.4 




12.4 


49351 


12.4 


35602 


14.6 


45621 


14.6 


4 7011 


14.6 


47731 


14.6 


30862 


15 


31901 


15 



35251 



352S2 



35601 



15 



15 



15 



39481 



15 



Comments 

1, developmental reading 
8, English ^ 
8-9 r reading 

7, English 
7f geography 
If reading 

8, English ~ ~ " ' . 

7, English 

8, English 

8r remedial— not tested 

8, Title I ' 

7- 8, reading 
8, reading 

7, developmental reading 

8- 9 r reding 

8, reading 
8, English 

8, English 

9, Title I 
8, reading 

9r remedial reading (saw only some prog.) 
8, reading 

8, English b ' 

It English 

All high school 

and lower 

11-12 

Remedial groups in reading 

More activities that relate the skills to the students' 
textbooks and assignments. 

You have your work cut out for you. This is the first 
program we've seen for junior high reading so we're glad 
you attempted a series, but it does need some work. Maybe 
, take a couple of reading in content area techniques and 
develop a couple of programs around each one. You tried to 
do too much. Program series too long for this age level. 
Don'.t you have any junior high teachers working with you? 
Since this was our first exposure, I can see where some 
items need to be omitted and others certainly need more 
time to develop. I felt the, student worksheets ,most 
helpful and enjoyable— a good review and culminating 
aptivity! However, not enough time was spent from my end. 
Due to scheduling, I could have used about two weeks more 
time allotment to adequately use the pre- and post-program 
activities. ^Worksheet #5 especially good? worksheet #3, 
students had difficulty understanding what was wanted. 
Program #5 was less effective for my students than the 
others. The content was fine but the presentation was not 
clear. I also feel more could be done with the memory 
segment (#'7) . Worksheet #7 was really not effective. The 
content of the show was good, however. 
More suggested post-program activities; perhaps more 
reproducible worksheets? worksheets with higher interest 
level. • 
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Item ♦ 
15 



Comments 



47011 
47291 
47571 

47731 
49111 

49^351 
49354 



49355 
3Q861 



30862 

31151 
31901 

32281 
35251 

39481 
47291 



r 



15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 



15 
16 



16 

16 
16 

16 
16 

16 
16 



I thought #3*^ was a total waste of' time. The situation 
presented did not go «i*h the material. Better student 
actors would improve the' flow of the programs. At times I 
* could hardly understand Judy. The students did not like 
Corey. But they did say that they'd rather have this kind 

Kof a presentation— wtih teenage actors— than a lecture , 

even if it seemed unnatural. 7- 

Try to avoid giving activities that require students to 

bring their content textbooks into class. This is too 

difficult In a split 8th-9th grade class. 

improve the sound quality. Maybe the actors could talk a 

little slower, but I really think it is a technical 

problem, not an actor's speech. 

Most of my students disliked Tim, the host. They said he 
looked too old and, his room was not like that of an 18 year 
old. r disapprove' of him being a high school graduate and 
not having any idea what he will^be doing in the f all» 
The kids really got bored with sKi^e of the programs (3-7i;. 
they need a bit more "zip" and attention getters. 
Use for 6 & 7, not 8 or 9, as it talks down. The topic is 
so well discussed that there is little room for just 

discussion. ^ 
Well done— activities for different time slots and reading 
levels; easy to select activities; facility to reproduce. 
Some of the teenagers read their lines too quickly. The 
program could have provided more examples of the students 
using the skills in actual school settings. The 
description of the skills in the program was very good. 
I think the programs should be closer together. 
I think that the series would be beneficial to use at the 
beginning of the school year. That way the students would 
be able to apply the skills and knowledge learned from the 
series to all' their subjects. ' 
The- series provides students with reading and study skills 
that they may need for independent learning. All they have 
to do is apply the skills. 

My students enjoyed the way in which each program had a 
specific skill in content area reading. 

I'm really interested in knowing if anyone else feels the 
way I do about the series. My suggestions. would take more 
than three lines. . 

The series deals effectively with important skills that are 
sometimes overlooked in regular reading skills instruction. 
The series creates interest and main putpose for reading 
the mare difficult expository texts found in every 
classroom.' 

This series is an excellent supplement to the study skills 
techniques which my students need to lear^at the junior 
high (7-8) level to help them here and when they transfer 
to the high school. 

This program states in an understandable way tips for poor 
and average readers to get more out of their reading jof 
classroom textbooks. 
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48531 
48532 



49111 
49351 

49354 
30861 



31IE1 



31901 
32281 
35251 



35252 
35601 
39481 



44051 



Item ♦ 



16 



16 
16 



16 
16 

16 
18 

18 



18 
18 
18 



18 




Comments 

The series showed my students many things they already knew 
from reading class but never knew to apply to other 
classes, so it really all was new. 
A great tool for aiding students in understanding 
expository materials. 

I feel the program is excellent. The actual viewing of the 
techniques in use irav^ itfipact on thfe students. TFie' 
program is veW reedistic in its approach. 
A necessary conlDonent for a study skilj.s unit. Valuable 
tool for a junioir high student. 

Repetition of set^S>^har acters, music promoted sense of 
continuity and security for the students. Students 
identified with characters and their reading problems. 
The READING FOR A REAiSON program covers skills that are 
vital for a student to do well in school. 
I could see the series aiding the students with their 
schoolwork in general. Even slower students and those 
reading below greufle level could pick up useful hints for 
studying. 

Having an experimental group and a control group made 
planning more complex with my curriculum. Next year I will 
find it most useful in planning for all eighth graders to 
view these programs^ Because of the two groupings, we wre 
able to view only the first four programs; we also did not 
spend as much time as I would have liked on the follow-up 
activities. I believe the programs do have merit, however, 
in teaching reading in the content area. 
Get better organized in terms of activities and materials 
given to teachers. 

I would like to see other series of similar nature 
developed. Good work! 

We've certainly enjoyed the series and are most pleased we 
accepted the invitation. However, we were so rushed with 
so many other items to conclude that not enough time was 
spent on the program. Next year I*d like to plan this at 
the beginning of the year. 
Liked the review in program #8. 

I found the series to be very effective and worthwhile. 
More excellent programming like this is always welcome. 
Since mdny <^ijs^ must tape this show for lat^r viewing, how 
about two showing^N^ week so schools that have conflicts in 
taping at the 8:15 Tt>^s. schedule would be sure not to miss 
any episodes? 

Program should not be broadc'te^^towards end of year; we ran 
out of time. Also, running thermograms once a week left 
too much time between programs. Mt would ha\^e been nice if 
all the programs were shown in oneV^^^two-hour block. We had 
trouble video taping all the progr amS^^Cor our jr. high 
classes to see. We missed one program and\^e video tape 
machine was broken*f or another. 
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ID # 
44941 



45621 



47011 



47571 



47731 



48532 
49111 



49351 

49355 
49521 



Item t 
18 



18 



18 



18 



18 



18 
18 



18 

18 
18 



^ Comments 

Student comments: "The teenagefrs did not act 'natural""; 
■nobody studies together." (I personally felt it was a 
good idea, but...) The students also commented that the 
teenage characters seemed "stupid"— did not understand 
things as well as they might have. 

We had scheduling problems/taping problems and other 

difficulties with this series. I think if this would be 
used at the beginning of the year student reaction may be 
more positive. Our students were not able to view all 
programs either. Overadl, our experij^nce was not very 
pleasant— through faults of our own.^/ I hope other 
questionnaires meet your needs bettefjVthan this one. 
This series is more suitable for olde/r^students (9th or 
10th) than for 7th or 8th graders. It- re more suitable for 
developmental reading than remedial reading. 
It is my impression that reading/English teachers are the 
main teachers using this series now. But I question 
whether the students will transfer these skills to their 
content areas and independently pr act ice or use them 
without assistance from theii^ifeontent area teachers. The 
value of this series would ,TO^greatly enhanced if content 
area teacher^ were using it either individually or in 
conjunction with the reading/Englsih teacher. '[K-12 
Reading Specialist] 

Overallr I really feel that this type of a program is 
beneficial in teaching reading skills to use (in the content 
areas. I think the program^ should be broadcast at the 
beginning of a school year instead of the end, because 
those skills could be used all year. 

The program was presented in a very meaningful manner. 
Glad I was able to be a part of the program evaluation. 
May I see the results of the work please? I will 
definitely use with 7th grade in th^ fall. Don't wait 
until March to show this program, ^'d like to use it right 
away in Sept. 

I would be interested in a similar diagnosis of literature 
as style — tense, person, etc., present vs. past, I vs. we. 
I'll prepare differently next year when the Series is shown. 
The series covered many important skills that are not often 
taught as specifically in tjfie jr. high classroom, but are 
very important skills for students to learn. 
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READING FOR A. REASON 
Teacher Questionnaire 
Teacher Review Non-test Group 



Item ♦ Cononents 



31701 00 Students were not able to view the program but we worked on 

some of the worksheets after my explanation ^nd found them 
very usabXe. 

39481 00 Our use of READING FOR A REASON has been sporadic. Cable 

TV to our school is broken. What I have used has been 
good. Thank you for an excellent program. 

39541 00 I did not view all of the programs because of limited time, 

especially during the Iowa testing. 

49231 0 4 Since I waB previewing for a class I will be teaching next 

year, I did not do after-viewing activities. 

39541 05.7 Some were a bit unclear in their speech. 

47011 ^ 0 6.6 Too hard for 7th grade 

39511 09 Much back-up work is needed with remedial students to 

accomplish this— done in the classroom. 
39511 11.2 Too fast for remedial students 

41661 11.2 Speaking of teenagers 

39511 11.3 Appropriate for regular & accelerated students 

30441 12.1 7r reading 

32221 12.1 10-12, developmental 

34031 12.1 8-9r reading 

35321 12.1 8r remedial reading 

35341 12.1 8r reading 

35451 12.1 7r English 

35581 12.1 7, English 

35751 12.1 7, language arts 

35931 12.1 8r reading 

37171 12.1 8r reading 

3 8211 12.1 7-8r emotionally disturbed 
39511 12.1 7r remedial reading 
39541 12.1 7r language arts 
39591 12.1 7, reading 
39601 12.1 7, reading (develqomental) 
40211 12.1 . readiife j 
41141 12.1 Teachers, in-servic^ 
41661 12.1 7, reading 

4 6011 12.1 7, content reading / 
46601 12.1 8, Title I . 
4 7011 12.1 7, remedial ' 
47281 12.1 8, reading 
48321 12.1 7, language arts 

49231 12.1 6r developmental reading — but will use with 7th grade 

below-grade readers 
49501 12.1 8r literature 

49521 12*1 8, reading 

32221 12.2 10-12, developmental 

34031 12.2 8-9r reading 
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Item » 



Comments 



3 5321 
35581 
35751 
3 7171 
39511 
39541 



3 9 5 9 1 
39601 
41661 
46011 
46601 
47011 
4 7281 
48321 
4 9501 
49521 
32221 
34031 
3 5751 

3 7171 
39541 
39591 
396-1 
41661 
46011 
46601 

4 7011 
47281 
48321 
49521 

3 5751 
39541 
39591 
39601 
41661 
46 011 

4 6601 
48321 
39541 
395 91 
416 61 
46601 
41661 
3 2221 

3 9511 



396Gr2 
3 2221 
30381 



12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 



12 . 2 

12.2 

12.2 

12.2 

12.2 

12.2 

12.2 

12.2 

12.2 

12.2 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.4 

12.4 

12.4 

12.4 

12.4 

12.4 

12.4 

12.4 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.6 

13.1 

14.6 



8, 
7, 
7, 
8, 
7, 
7, 



remedial reading 
Resource (study skills) 
language arts 
reading 

c ol lec t i ve r e ad i ng 
language arts 
Teading " 




I 9 

7i reading 

7, reading I ^. 

7# content reading ^ ; 
9r Title I 

8-9, speed reading (They liked itl) 
S, reading 

7, language, arts 

8, literature 

8, reading 
10, ED and LD 

9, reading 

7, language arts 

7, reading 

8, language arts 

7, reading 

8, reading 

7, reading 

8, reading 

7, Title I 
8-9 # remedial 

8, reading 

8, language arts 
8, reading 

7, language arts 

8, language arts 

7, reading 

8, reading 

7, reading 
8# reading 

8, Title I 

8# language arts 
7, language arts 
7, reading 
7, reading 
7-8, Title I 
7, reading 

Obvi.ously this influenced my re auction as the tapes were 
intended for younger groups. 

Should be repeated yearly for remedial students and 
repeated as students change schools, i.e., 6th middle 
high to show application at new level. 
11 

Special groups as ED, LD 

Develop a program for grades 7 and 8 .that is similar to 
this. 
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12-1 

3 0441 



31701 
12221 



3 4031 

3 5321 
3 5581 



3 5751 

3^J^ 

38211 

i 

39 511 



3 9541 
40 211 



41141 



41661 
4 6601 



4 7011 



Item * 
15 



15 

IS 



15 

15 
15 



15 

15 

15 
15 



15 
15 



15 



15 
15 



15 



Comments 

Some of the follow-up activities were too similar. (My 
class consists of many accelerated readers. Next year I 
will use it with the slower readers. Perhaps it will be of 
more interest and value tc^them. ) , 
I believe it is excellent as is. 

Series has much pof-^n^-^f^'t — }ik&d everything but the . _ 

dialog. Students reacted negatively to the students in the 
tape, primarily to the "contrived settings Suggest using 
older students. Younger people generally "look up" to 
those in a more advanced grade. 

Unfortunately, we could not show the tapes until the end of 
the school year— they would have been much more successful 
at beginning of the year. One teacher didn't use them 
at all because she was absent for 3 days. 
Students f«lt "Tim" should be a part 6f the teenage group 
discussions instead of always missing. 

I think trying an activity before the program, then again 
after , works well because students have tried to outline, 
for instance, and find it much simpler to do the same task 
after . This takes some enthusiastic convincing to get the 
students going, but they are able to see the value of the 
lesson. ^ 

The introductory sequence became tedious after the first 
couple of programs — too long. Include name blanks on all 
student worksheets. 

I did not start the program* with my students until the 
third week. I found some of the programs more effective if 
I used them two or three days ip a row. 

I thought it moved too slowly. Not enough information in 
the presentations. , 

Remedial students need so much hiore reinforcement than do 

average students. Could more ^uggestions for activities be 

included? i 

The superimposed words were top low at times. 

Programs should have been in t^ fall. It would have 

helped the students during th^ year. It was excellent 

though. 1 

Alklthe teachers> were enthusiastic about the programs and 
suggest using them with 5, 6,' 7, 8 and high school students 
not now being successful with their studies. 
Slow the speakers down on the program. 

At times, too much information was presented too quickly, 
e.g., an entire program could have been spent on "signal 
words." Maybe find one thing to cover per show. Other 
than that^ I think the series was very well done. 
I should have had the manual. I think it's an excellent 
program for a 7-9 grade developmental reading class. I . 
just 'happened to have mostly remedial 7th graders when I 
viewed it. 
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Item ♦ 



Comments 



47281 



15 



49231 



35751 
39 511 



39541 

41661 

4 7281 
4 8321 

49521 
30381 



3 2221 



15 



49521 15" 

3 0381 16 

317 01 16 

3 5581 16 



16 
16 



16 

16 

16 
16 

16 




18 



The introduction to each program is identical and students 
dislike it* Maybe it could be varied or shortened^after 
the first two programs. For some eighth graders, the 
students seem a l^^ittle old to relate to. It is above the ^ 
level o£ our seventh graders. We are largely a rural area. 
Supply actual worksheets that can be dittoed and used. 



Students complained about Tim sitting on the bed and 
speaking £rom his bedroom. 

I £eel the overall program is excellent in assisting the 
instruction of study skills for students, grades 9-12. 
Hits main skills children need for study in the content 
areas with a new ^proach. 

The series adds ?ip, fun and interest to skills that are 
vital to students* success in ^school, but often dull and 
boring to learn and teach. 

Reading in the content areas and study skills packaged 
together in a lively and , well-paced series. 
I loved the first five programs of the series, but was 
unable to view and follow through last three because of 
missed tapings. Students viewed all programs but I was 
unable to do follow-up activities. They liked what they 
saw. 

Even though the program features reading and cont 
can be used to clarify the students' understanding 
own writings. 

It is a good informative series that all levels {7-] 
students would enjoy. Good visual reinforcement of 
reading skills. 

This is an excellent method pf learning reading ski]/ls in 
the content area. A great "boon" to busy teachers. i 
I tried the series with my 7th graders but it seem^ above 
them. My eighth graders got much more out ofJ,*7 and I 
plan to show at least some lessons to my hlgffschool 
remedial reading students next year if ip/is available. 
I thought the program was very well.d^ife. My students 
looked forward to viewing it. 

I felt the program was geared to hi/fcfh school level, 
would have only a few 8th graders Ahat would have 
understood the program. The 9th 4^;aders and select 
students, 10-12, will be presentedC^i th this program 
198 2-83 school year. / 

Appreciate the effort — not much good AV in the field of 
reading. Series has excellent^jwtential. 
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35581 
38211 



39511 
39541 

39601 
39602 



4 0211 
41&61 
4 6011 

4 7281 



48321 
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18 
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18 
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18 
18 
18 

18 



18 



Comments 

As a whole I liked the series, but I and my students were 

bored with a few of * the shows. Some of the characters' 

actions bothered my students. 

Very well done--congratulationbI 

I feel the programs would be more useful with 

average-higher level range students. I us ed the ^rof'^am 

mainly to get my students interested in content area 

reading, but they are very difficult to motivatei 

^e have needed a series like tliis desperately. Thanks for 

developing a , real educational tool ,for use, especially at 

middle school level. 

I found that if I wanteii to effectively use .the program it 
took up quite a bit more class time than I had 
anticipated'. This coming .year I will be able to arrange 
class time accordingly* 
Even though the material was mainiy review for my students, 
a TV presentation had more impact and credibility. 

1 reviewed programs as reading specialist. I do not teach- 
students reading, but our 7-8 readiHg teacher did use them 
and was very pleased. 

Keep up the good work — in other areas of English. 
I*plan to use the program next year. 

The first four programs seemed more understandable than the 
last ones.- 

Next year I will use this at the beginning 'of the year for 
eighth graders. It will be used with^slow students in 
grade 9. I particularly liked the student activities. > 
They were varied, called upon the students' creativity, and 
resulted in excellent learning methods for students. 
We were only able to view three of the programs — lessons 1, 

2 and 4 due to: (1) conflicts with other classroom 
projects in the spring of the year; (2) the AV director not 
taping as requested. 




